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If you believed enough in the Association to join it, you believe in it 
enough to ask your friends to join. And the more aogier we have, 
the greater our usefulness. 

On the opposite page is a brief outline of the work that you and your 
fellow-members are doing through the Volta Bureau and through the 
American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 
Show that outline to an interested friend. Send us the names of all 
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HE American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to 

the Deaf, a scientific and scholarly body, was incorporated under the 
laws of the State of New York in 1890 “for the purpose of promoting 
instruction in speech to all deaf children throughout America.” 


In December, 1908, the Association took over and is now continuing 
the work of the Volta Bureau for the Increase and Diffusion of 
Knowledge Relating to the Deaf. 

The two institutions labor to keep alive in the deaf the most precious 
possession of the human race, the faculty of speech, to the end that no 
child in America shall grow up dumb because of deafness ; to obtain equal 
opportunities, educational or otherwise, for the deaf; correctly to inform 
the public regarding this great class of our population, who number some 
89,000 according to the last census; and to conduct research work into the 
general subject of deafness and the problems arising therefrom. 


The membership of the Association includes representatives of every 
system of teaching speech to the deaf that is now extant, as well as aurists, 
psychologists, scholars, scientists, philanthropists, the deaf themselves, and 
all investigators into or thinkers upon the general subject of deafness and 
its phenomena. 

The Association accomplishes its work, namely, the promotion of 
the teaching of speech to the deaf and the diffusion of cognate knowledge, 


|. By publications, including monographs and The Volta Review, 
an illustrated monthly magazine of general and technical interest, all the 
receipts from which are devoted to the purposes of the magazine itself or 
to furthering the work of the Association. 


2. By the maintenance of the largest technical library of its character 
in the world. The library is located at the Association headquarters in 
Washington, D. C., and is open to the free use of all members. 

3. By conventions, at which all the leading specialists in problems 
relating to the deaf meet for an interchange of views and for the delivery of 
addresses, which are later published and sent free to all members. 

4. By the preparation of exhibits for the purpose of enlightening the 
public as to the character, the importance, and the progress of the work 
done by the Association. 

5. By contributing toward the maintenance of a normal class of in- 
struction at the Clarke School, Northampton, Mass., a sum which last year 
was in excess of the total revenue derived from membership dues in the 
Association. 

6. By providing a clearing house of information through its headquar- 
ters in the Volta Bureau Building, at Volta Place and Thirty-fifth street, 
Washington, D.C. This correspondence department is under the super- 
vision of Frank W. Booth, the general secretary of the Association. 

7. By maintaining a Teacher’s Information Agency, which is free to 
members. Last year the Information Agency received about 70 applica- 
tions from teachers, and the number of inquiries for teachers was in excess 
of this supply. 

8. By the preparation and circulation of exhaustive statistics and 
information relating to the deaf. 


9. By such additional research work as the Association’s resources 
will permit. 

The annual dues are $2 and the fee for a life membership is $50. 
There is no entrance fee. 

All members of the Association are entitled to its magazine, The Volta 
Review, free of charge for the period of membership, to a reduced rate on 
its publications, to the free use of its library, and to all information collateral 
to the purposes of the Association which may be in the possession of its 


officers. 
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CONTENTS OF THE VOLTA REVIEW 


Reading for Our Members 


Special articles by specialists; departments of 
contemporary thought, giving the best that the 
leading thinkers all over the world have to 
offer every month; Speech symbols, Book Re- 
views, Readers’ Forum, News and Comment, 
Statistics, thus giving the reader a constantly 
broadening purview of all matters relating to 
the deaf, the science of deafness, and the 
science of speech. 


Reading for Everybody 


Richly illustrated articles on topics of perma- 
nent interest which the progress of the world’s 
events has brought to public attention; FAcTs, 
Wonder Tales, many beautiful illustrations 
every month, and a vast amount of informa- 
tion AND Facts, hundreds upon hundreds of 
pages of them, pressed and crowded and 
squeezed tight into a few pages so that you 
can read them all in a little while. 


READERS OF THE VOLTA REVIEW 


I. Those Who MUST Read It 


Aurists and All Physicians 


You know what doctors can do for the deaf; 
do you know what educators can do for them? 
The deafness which cannot be cured can be 
surmounted; it need not be endured. Your 
hopelessly deaf patients ask you about this; 
and you must answer. 


Teachers 

Exclusive articles, departments of great inter- 
est to you, containing information obtainable 
nowhere else. THE ReEviEW is an_ essential 
part of your equipment. You read it, because 
it is IMPERATIVE that you should read it. In 
addition, a teachers’ information agency that 
is free to members. 


Students of Languages 


Monthly exercises in the Bell Speech symbols, 
the mastery of which allows - student of 
language perfectly to pronounce, at the first 
attempt, any sound that has ever been framed 
in human speech. 


The Deaf Themselves 


Let Tue Review be your newspaper. It tells 
all the chief happenings of the month in the 
silent world—ILLUSTRATED. 


Parents 


Your deaf child must be taught speech, if he 
is to escape being treated like a dumb animal. 
Can you tell whether he is well taught or ill 
taught? Tue Review will help you to form 
your own opinions—yYOU WON’T HAVE TO TAKE 
ANYBODY ELSE’s SAY-SO. THE REVIEW will also 
give you many valuable hints in connection 
with his home training. IF you CARE ABOUT 
THE FUTURE OF YOUR DEAF CHILD, you must 
read THe REVIEW. 


Il. Those Who LIKE to Read It 


These readers classify under one head. Every- 
Bopy likes to read THE Vouta Review. Every 
month it deals with some new and wonderful 
aspect of a new and wonderful subject; but if 
you are not interested in that, turn to the 
rest of the magazine, and you will find that 
THe Voita ReEviEw not only holds its own 
with any magazine printed, but it is BETTER 
than most. It will tell you more in fewer 
words than any other, and it will tell you 
better. This magazine contains more facts on 
more things of all sorts THAT ARE WORTH 
KNOWING ABOUT than any other magazine of 
its kind printed. 


Pictures and Facts 


This magazine has no space for fiction, though 
it does print a fairy story every month for the 
youngsters. The most thrilling imaginative 
story ever written hasn’t nearly the interest 
and vitality of a well-written intelligent ac- 
count of the actual doings of the world’s 
leaders—of the advances of the human race in 
politics, art, business, science, manufacture, 
religion, economics, discovery. Such articles 
are what you get in THe Review instead of 
the usual vapid magazine fiction. And these 
articles are ILLUSTRATED. Every month there 
will be many pages of pictures, all absorbingly 
interesting; each picture with a story, each 
story with a point. 


For the Young and the Not So Young 


From every clime and every age come the best 
story tellers since time began to entertain our 
little ones. “The World’s Best Wonder Tales.” 
retold in a simple, vivid style that is of ab- 
sorbing interest to the children, and that their 
elders will find most refreshing. To the young 
in spirit, as to the young in age, they are a 
never ending delight. 


On Page 65 we tell you of some recent articles that have interested the Associa- 
tion members. Next month we shall tell you of some of the forth- 
coming articles which will interest our members-to-be. 


THE REVIEW IS FREE TO MEMBERS 


A joint membership in the American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf and in the Volta Bureau for the Increase and Diffusion of Knowledge Relating to the Deaf 
costs $2 per year, with no initiation fee, and entitles ‘you, aside from the other benefits of member- 
ship, to THE VoitTa Review, free for your term of membership. Application blanks may be found 
in the back pages of this magazine, or may be obtained from Frank W. Booth, General Secretary (see 


pages 65 and 66). 
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From the National Geographic Magazine, Washington, D.C. Copyright 1909. 
A TEMPLE IN THE FORBIDDEN CITY. 


Although Lamaism, which professcs to be a Buddhist sect, is little more than devil worship, it has de- 
veloped an elaborate ritual which is said to bear a startling resemblance to the ritual of the Roman Catholic 
Church. The flag pole in front of the temple is an illustration of the doctrine that prayer is movement. A 
fluttering pennant bears the sacred mantra Om Mane Padme Hun, and every flutter is considered equal to a 
repetition of the prayer. ‘The largest prayer wheels contain this mantra, printed millions upon millions of 
times on very thin paper, and one turn of the wheel is as good as an oral repetition of the whole number. 
Tibet’s population is estimated at 3,500,000, of whom about 500,000 are priests or monks. (See page 13.) 
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EDITORIAL FOREWORD 
THE NEW DEPARTURE EXPLAINED 


BY ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 
Chairman of the Advisory Council 


HE American Association to Pro- 

mote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf came into existence in 1890. It 
commenced its work by holding summer 
meetings of the members, and issued 
several volumes of proceedings. 

In 1899 a new departure was inaugu- 
rated by the publication of a magazine, 
which became the official organ of the 
Association. It was known as THE 
ASSOCIATION REVIEW, and was _ issued 
five times a year. 

We have now made another new de- 
parture by converting the Review into a 
monthly magazine, and by changing 
somewhat the character of its contents 
to render it more useful to the profes- 
sion, and to enable it to appeal to a wider 
class of readers. 

I have been requested by the Board of 
Directors to explain to the Association 
the objects sought to be attained by the 
new changes. 


Increase of Membership Desirable. 


During the twenty years of its ex- 
istence the Association has gradually 
increased, until now its membership in- 
cludes a very large proportion of the 
teachers of the deaf in America. The 
Review has become a valuable profes- 
sional journal of the greatest importance 
to those engaged in the work of teaching 
speech to the deaf. 

The Association started with an en- 
dowment fund of $25,000, which has 


been increased by the addition of life- 
membership fees; and yet the income 
from its endowment funds, added to the 
annual dues of members, has not enabled 
it to support its running expenses and 
pay the cost of printing the Review. 
For a great many years past it has only 
been able to carrry on its work through 
an annual contribution of $1,500 from a 
private member. 

Recently two special funds have been 
placed in its charge—the Volta Bureau 
Fund and the Alexander Melville Bell 
Memorial Fund. ‘These funds have en- 
abled the Association to dispense with 
the annual donation referred to above, 
but at the expense of the special objects 
for which these special funds were 
created. 

We are unable to develop and extend 
the activities of the Volta Bureau on the 
lines laid down by the late superintend- 
ent, the Hon. John Hitz; we are unable 
to devote the income of the Memorial 
Fund exclusively to the work to which 
the late Prof. A. Melville Bell devoted 
his life, for we are obliged to use a con- 
siderable portion of the income from 
these funds to cover the ordinary run- 
ning expenses of the Association. 

It has now been thought advisable to 
make a systematic effort to increase the 
membership of the Association, so as to 
enable it to pay its own running expenses 
from membership fees alone, and thus 
leave the income from its various endow- 
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ment funds to be applied to special pur- 
poses. 

We need at least 3,000 members to 
support the Review alone, quite inde- 
pendently of the cost of our summer 
meetings and other incidental expenses. 

Here the difficulty presents itself that 
we cannot hope to reach the required 
increase of membership without chang- 
ing very greatly the character of the 
membership body itself. At present the 
membership is composed chiefly of pro- 
fessional instructors of the deaf, and 
Tuer Association Review has become 
largely a professional journal, of com- 
paratively little interest to persons who 
are not instructors of the deaf. 

Even if every teacher of the deaf in 
America should become a member of the 
Association, the revenue derived from 
membership dues would hardly suffice 
to pay one-half of the cost of the Review 
alone, without taking into consideration 
any other expenditures. 

This will be obvious from the latest 
statistics published in the Annals for 
January, 1910. These show that there 
are only 1,777 instructors of the deaf in 
all—in America, including the United 
States and Canada—and, of these, 434 
are industrial teachers, leaving only 1,343 
academic instructors, including superin- 
tendents and principals. The professional 
body is, and always must be, small. 

Our membership now includes so large 
a proportion of the profession that we 
cannot hope to increase our numbers 
very materially without going outside. 

In order to do this, it has been deemed 
advisable to change the character of the 
Review to a form that will interest out- 
siders, and to make a special effort to 
canvass the general public for new mem- 
bers. 


The Example of the National Geo- 
graphic Society. 


The Board of Directors have been 
much impressed by the great success that 
has attended the introduction of a new 
policy by the National Geographic Soci- 
ety, and have considered favorably the 
expediency of trying this policy with our 
own Association. 


The National Geographic Society, 
some years ago, was faced by a condition 
similar to ours, with the exception that 
it had no endowment funds to fall back 
upon. It was given the use of a fine 
building as a home, but it had no funds 
with which to pay the running expenses 
of the building and to support its maga- 
zine, excepting the annual dues of mem- 
bers, which were insufficient for the 
purpose. Its membership was so large 
within the limits of Washington, D. C., 
that it could not hope to increase its 
membership materially without going 
outside of the District of Columbia. 

The policy was then adopted of mak- 
ing its organ (the National Geographic 
Magazine) a popular magazine, instead 
of a strictly technical journal, and then 
making systematic efforts to increase the 
outside membership. 

Starting a few years ago with a mem- 
bership of only about 1,000 persons, it 
has now a membership of more than 
50,000, and the membership keeps in- 
creasing by leaps-and bounds. 

When the new policy was inaugurated 
the Society was living from hand to 
mouth, having great difficulty in meeting 
its running expenses. Today it has an 
income of more than $150,000 per annum 
derived almost entirely from membership 
fees. In addition to meeting its running 
expenses, it is now able to support geo- 
graphical expeditions, lav by a sinking 
fund, and acquire real estate for the en- 
largement of its offices. 

This result has been achieved by a 
policy new to scientific societies—in fact, 
a reversal of the usual policy of such 
societies. 

Scientific societies generally are com- 
posed exclusively of experts. They hold 
meetings and discussions to promote 
their branch of science, and support a 
technical publication to record their re- 
searches. 

The new policy has been to open wide 
the doors of membership to all who are 
interested in the work of the Society, 
and to issue a publication of a popular 
character that will appeal to the general 
public as well as to professional readers. 

In a word, the old policy was that the 
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Society should support a journal; and 
the new policy is that the journal shall 
support the Society. 


Application to the Association. 


Our Board of Directors have thought 
favorably of the suggestion that the 
Association should try this policy of the 
National Geographic Society, and give it 
a fair test. 

We are in a better position to carry 
out the policy than the National Geo- 
graphic Society was when it acquired its 
new home, for we have endowment 
funds to tide over the critical period of 
the change. The National Geographic 
Society had no such funds, and it was 
stirred into activity by necessity. 

If we can change the character of our 
Review, and make it a popular magazine 
that every one will desire to read, it is 
possible that we may experience a 
growth in membership comparable to 
that of the National Geographic Society. 
With a popular magazine, well illus- 
trated after the manner of the National 
Geographic Magazine, why might we not 
hope to reach a similar membership of 
50,000 persons, or even 100,000, for that 
matter? And just think what this would 
mean for the advancement of our tech- 
nical work. 

The Board of Directors have thought 
the experiment at least worthy of trial. 
If we meet with success at all comparable 
to that attained by the National Geo- 
graphic Society, we can advance the work 
of teaching speech to the deaf in a way 
that has never hitherto been possible. If 
we fail, we are no worse off than before, 
and can return to our present practice of 
supporting our publication from our en- 
dowment funds. 

Of course, in considering such a propo- 
sition, the fear will very naturally be felt 
that in popularizing the Review we will 
lessen the technical value of our journal, 
and diminish its usefulness to teachers of 
the deaf. 

Here again the experience of the Na- 
tional Geographic Society is decidedly 
encouraging. In that Society the feeling 
was very generally entertained by the 
geographical experts, who largely com- 


posed the membership of the Society be- 
fore the adoption of the new policy, that 
the technical value of the National Geo- 
graphic Magazine would be impaired by 
its popular features. That fear has 
proven groundless, and the Society pub- 
lishes today as many technical articles as 
it did when its magazine was exclusively 
a technical journal. 

The chief difference is this: In the old 
days geographers alone read the maga- 
zine; but today it is read with interest 
by every one, and the popular features 
carry off and support the technical fea- 
tures, so that the magazine is both tech- 
nical and popular at the same time. 

So may it be with our Review. But, 
even if it should turn out to be other- 
wise, the Association would be no loser, 
provided the popular features of the 
Review lead to an increase of member- 
ship in any way comparable to that of 
the National Geographic Society. The 
enormous increase in our financial re- 
sources that would result would enable 
us to support separate technical journals 
if desired. The technical departments of 
the Review, relating to the teaching of 
speech to the deaf and to the Melville 
Bell symbols, could then be expanded 
into separate technical journals. 

At present these departments will both 
be retained in the Review, and we pro- 
pose to feel our way gradually in the 
development of the popular department. 
No substantial change will be made in 
the technical departments; a popular 
department will simply be added. 

We propose to begin by making the 
popular department a department of gen- 
eral information suitable for advanced 
pupils. We don't propose to have any- 
thing like the usual juvenile literature 
of fiction, but give information concern- 
ing current events, the origin of common 
things, with interesting and _ readable 
items relating to geography, history, 
natural history, etc., all copiously illus- 
trated with photographs and_ pictures 
like those to be found in the National 
Geographic Magazine. 

Our first object will be to interest both 
teachers of the deaf and their pupils. 

We wish teachers to feel that the pop- 
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ular department will form a valuable 
supplement to school work; that it will 
be of educational value; that it would 
advance school work to have the pupils 
read it; and that the articles can be util- 
ized as subjects for conversation’ and 
instruction. 

We wish pupils to be interested in the 
Review, for nothing can be more impor- 
tant to their advancement in life than 
the cultivation of the reading habit. It 
is of the greatest importance to deaf 
children that they should form a love for 
reading, and for good reading, too. 

It will be our aim to supply reading 
matter that will be of interest and value 
to advanced pupils; but, even in the case 
of those who are imperfectly acquainted 
with the English language, it will be our 
object to stimulate them to read by the 
exhibition of photographs and pictures 
that will excite their interest, and lead 
them to seek further information from 
the printed page, or from their com- 
panions and teachers. 

Should the Review succeed in produc- 
ing a department of interest to pupils, 
and of educational value, then it is hoped 
that many teachers will prevail upon the 
parents of pupils to subscribe for the 
Review for the use of their children. 

If we can produce reading matter that 
teachers of the deaf will recognize as of 
educational value, and that deaf pupils 
themselves will be interested in, then it 
is certain that such reading matter will 
also be of value to young people who 
are not deaf, and to their teachers also, 
so that we might reasonably hope for 
success in bringing the Review to the 
notice of young people generally. 

And here it is to be noted that there 
seems to be no periodical for the young 
that fulfills our aim. The Youth’s Com- 
panion probably comes nearest to it, but 
does not fulfill it. There is need for a 
young people’s magazine of this charac- 
ter, and, if we are successful with the 
deaf, we might find a great opening for 
such a magazine among the hearing also, 
especially if we aim at the young. 

But what is of interest and value to 
young people in general is also of inter- 


est to adults as well, so that such a 
department as we contemplate would be 
of interest to everybody. Parents of 
hearing children, as well as deaf, should 
be made to feel that the Review would 
prove interesting and instructive to their 
children, and to themselves, so that they 
should be well repaid for becoming mem- 
bers of our Association by the contents 
of the Review. 

We have succeeded in securing the 
services of an editor of literary ability, 
and it will be his special duty to develop 
the popular department of the Review. 
We have supplied him with a staff of 
associate editors who can supply the 
technical matter. 

To this gentleman we propose to give 
a free hand. We shall turn over to him 
the business management of the Review 
and the work of extending the member- 
ship. We trust that Mr. F. K. Noyes 
will receive every consideration from the 
members of the Association in the new 
and difficult work he is attempting to 
perform. 


Other Changes. 


The Association has suffered from the 
fact that the members of the Board of 
Directors are scattered over the United 
States at such distances from one 
another as to make it difficult to bring 
them together. Even the members of 
the Executive Committee, who are se- 
lected from members of the Board who 
are nearest together, are so far apart 
that they have rarely, if ever, held a 
meeting independently of the full Board. 

The policy has now been adopted of 
having a quorum of the Executive Com- 
mittee resident within the city of Wash- 
ington, D. C., so that there never can be 
any difficulty in obtaining a meeting of 
the Executive Committee at any time 
that may be desired at the business office 
of the Association in the Volta Bureau. 

Mr. F. W. Booth, the General Secre- 
tary of the Association and Superintend- 
ent of the Volta Bureau, and Mr. F. K. 
Noyes, the new Editor of the Review, 
will thus have near at hand an authori- 
tative and responsible section of the 
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Board to which they can look for advice 
and assistance. 

The Washington members of the 
Board consist of Mr. David G. Fairchild, 
Mr. Gilbert H. Grosvenor, and Dr. Wil- 
liam Beverly Mason. The two new 
members of the Board, Messrs. Grosve- 
nor and Mason, will undoubtedly prove 
of great assistance in carrying out the 
new policies of the Association, which 
are largely due to Mr. Fairchild. 

Mr. Grosvenor is the Editor of the 
National Geographic Magazine, and the 
growth of the National Geographic Soci- 
ety has been principally due to his per- 
sonal efforts. His advice will be of in- 
valuable assistance to us in building up 
the popular features of the Review, and 
in increasing our membership. 

Dr. Mason is a distinguished aurist 
residing in Washington. He represents 
a class of persons who should be specially 
interested in the work of the Association. 
It is hoped that through his efforts the 
aurists of the country may be brought 
into co6peration with our work. 

In view of the proposed expansion of 
the Association it has seemed advisable 
to create a new officer to be known as 
the Treasurer, and to this position has 
been elected Mr. Frederick B. Eichel- 
berger, Trust Officer of the Washington 
Loan & Trust Company, and a promi- 
nent business man of Washington. Mr. 
Fichelberger’s experience in business 


matters and interest in our work will be 


of much assistance to the Association. 

Another new departure in the organi- 
zation of the Association has been the 
election of an Advisory Council by the 
Board of Directors. ‘The members of 
this council will be notified of meetings 
of the Board, and be assured of a hearty 
welcome if they are able to attend. They 
will, in effect, be honorary members of 
the Board, without power to vote, but 
with power to speak at meetings and give | 
the directors the benefit of their advice. 
This plan gives us a means of conferring 
honor upon persons prominent for their 
work in promoting the teaching of speech 
to the deaf, and of utilizing their services 
for the benefit of the Association by 
electing them to the Advisory Council. 

In conclusion, we must ask for the 
indulgence of the Association for the new 
popular department of the Review. We 
shall doubtless make many mistakes be- 
fore our ideal has been attained. In the 
meantime we hope that our efforts may 
meet with encouragement and approval. 

As the main object is the increase in 
membership, the present members of the 
Association can best give their assistance 
by sending in to the General Secretary, 
Mr. Booth, nominations for membership, 
and by abstaining from criticism until the 
new policy has had a fair chance of 
showing what it can do. 


CALL FOR THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 


To the Members of the American Association 
to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
De af: 

The Twentieth Annual Meeting of the 
American Association to Promote the Teach- 
ing of Speech to the Deaf will be held at Mt. 
Airy, Philadelphia, Pa., on Friday, May 6, 
1910, at 10 o'clock a. m., at the Pennsylvania 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. 

The special business will be the election of 
five directors to serve three years, in place of 
the retiring directors whose term of office ex- 
pires in 1910, viz., Caroline A. Yale, Edmund 
Lyon, R. O. Johnson, Job Williams, and David 
Fairchild. In accordance with a provision of 
the constitution, nominations for the office of 
director must be made in writing, and _ re- 
ceived by the President and Secretary thirty 


(30) days before the date of the annual meet- 
ing. Only active members—or those whose 
dues are paid for the current year—and life 
members may vote at this election. 

No literary program will be presented at this 
meeting, and only formal business matters, in- 
cluding reports of officers and committees, 
will be considered. 

For further particulars, address Dr. Z. F. 
Westervelt, Secretary, Institution for the 
Deaf, Rochester, N. Y. 

A. L. E. Crourer, 
President of the American Associa- 
tion to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf, Mt. Airy, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Z. F. WESTERVELT, 
Secretary. 
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THE LAST OF THE PRIEST KINGS | 


Tub-den, Dalai Lama of the Buddhists, and Gyal-wa Rinpoche of Tibet— 
His Efforts to Convert Russia, and Their Failure, Which Resulted 
in the Loss of His Earthly Kingdom—‘“ The End of the 
World,” with Halley’s Comet for a Sign and a Portent 


BY F. K. NOYES 


‘YHO shall have power over men, 
their bodies, their lives, and their 
property? Government. Who shall 
make the government? Different nations 
have answered variously, “Let one man 
make the government”; “let a few men 
make it”; “let many men, or even all 
men, make it”; and, finally, there have 
been people who have said, “Let it be 
made by no man at all, but let it be of 
God.” This government of God was 
called a theocracy, and the head of it 
was the head priest of the country’s reli- 
gion, for he was thought to represent 
God on earth, and to be divinely inspired 
to know what was best for the people. 


The Last Theocracy. 


A long time ago there used to be many 
theocracies. But sooner or later the peo- 
ple always discovered that their govern- 
ment was not a government of God at 
all, but a government of priests with 
human failings, and then theocracies 
everywhere began to die. A hundred 
years ago, only three great theocracies 
were left; on January 1 of the year of 
our Lord 1910, but a single one of these 
three remained; and now even that one 
has vanished from the earth. Examples 
of governments by one man, by a few 
men, or by many men may still be found 
somewhere; but an example of govern- 
ment by priest-kings can no longer be 
found anywhere in the civilized world. 
The final disappearance of the theocracy, 
a government which was formerly to be 
found everywhere and among all races, 
is likely to be written down by history 


as the event of largest significance in 
the annals of our twelve-month. 
Curiously enough, the three great the- 
ocracies of a hundred years ago repre- 
sented the three great religions of the 
world. In Rome, the Pope of the Roman 
Catholic Church ruled as king of the 
Papal States; in Constantinople, the Sul- 
tan of Turkey was also head of the 
Mohammedan religion; in Lhasa, the 
Dalai Lama was equally head of the 
Buddhists of Tibet and»sovereign of that 
country as well. Today the Pope is an 
earthly king only in the Vatican, while 
the Commander of the Faithful still has 
his old title of Sultan, it is true, but next 
to nothing of his old power over the 
lives and property of his subjects. 


The Fall of the Dalai Lama. 


And as for the Dalai Lama, three 
months ago he lived in barbaric splendor 
in his great palace, Potala; 500 monks 
prayed day and night for his long life 
and prosperity; his food was cooked in 
golden pots; he possessed the only ele- 
phant in the country; he and the Amban, 
the Minister from China, were the only 
inhabitants of the country who might 
ride in a sedan chair. Over 3,500,000 
Tibetans he had the power of life and 
death, not merely of the spirit, but of 
the body as well. At will he could remit 
all sins, or provide for his follower’s 
reincarnation as.a louse; he could order 
a subject sliced. to death, cast into a 
slimy dungeon, or elevated to nobility. 

Today he is “wandering about India 
without a country and without a home: 
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still possessed of all his power over the 
Lamaist’s soul, but with none over his 
body; still an object of veneration to 
millions, but provided for through the 
charity of an alien nation. To the Bud- 
dhists, who are estimated to number 
one-fourth of the earth’s population, the 
overthrow of the Dalai Lama from the 
throne of Tibet is a portentous event, 
and without doubt there are those who 
will regard MHalley’s comet, flaming 
across the evening sky, as an evidence 
that Buddha will punish the sacrilege by 
destroying the world. 

Such an opinion, if it is to become 
generally accepted by even a portion of 
the 400,000,000 worshipers of Buddha, 
may lead to serious political disturb- 
ances. Whether this opinion is to gain 
currency may rest very largely upon the 
encouragement or discouragement it re- 
ceives from the Dalai Lama himself, who 
thus becomes a personage considered 
well worth watching by England, France. 
China, and, in fact, by every country 
having territories in the East inhabited 
by worshipers of Buddha. 


Tub-den and His Titles. 


The name and titles of this object of 
general concern are Ngak-wang lo-sang 
Tub-den gya-tso, Dalai Lama, Gyal-wa 
Rinpoche, Kyap-gon Rinpoche. The 
first title means Grand Lama, and the 
second, which went with his political 
kingship, means Precious Majesty, or 
Protector. Tub-den is about 36 years 
old. He has been Dalai Lama ever since 
he was a baby, and Rinpoche since he 
attained his majority, 18 years ago. The 
Grand Lamaship was conferred upon 
him because his followers believe that 
Avalokiteswara,a great religious teacher, 
has revisited this earth in his person. 
They arrived at this conclusion, in Tub- 
den’s case, as in the cases of the 12 
previous reincarnations, by selecting 


three babies according to a certain form- 
ula, and then by determining which was 
the right one by drawing lots out of a 
golden vessel. 

During the minority of a Dalai Lama, 
the country is governed by a regent, or. 
as the Tibetans call the officer, a king. 


For a hundred years previous to Tub- 
den’s accession, the life of the Dalai 
Lama ended suddenly just before he 
came of age, and the regent continued in 
power. Tub-den, however, safeguarded 
himself by throwing his regent into 
prison, charged with witchcraft against 
the person of the Dalai Lama, and in 
prison the regent stayed until his death, 
an event that occurred about 12 months 
afterward. 


Russia and the Buddhists. 


From the means he took to make sure 
of his earthly kingdom, it may be judged 
that Tub-den is a man with a very pro- 
nounced personality. His personality is, 
in fact, too pronounced for his own 
good or that of his subjects. About ten 
years ago he suddenly conceived the idea 
of converting all Russia to Lamaism, 
which is the Buddhist sect of which 
Tub-den is head. ‘To that end he offered 
to make Russia the protector of Tibet, 
instead of China, which had occupied 
that relation toward his country ever 
since 1720. England was at once in a 
panic over the prospect of having the 
Russian bear at the back yard of her vast 
Indian empire, and, in 1904, she sent 
Colonel Younghusband with an expedi- 
tion into Tibet to stop the arrangement. 
The Dalai Lama fled from his sacred 
capital, Lhasa, before the approach of 
the English troops, who were the first 
white men to look upon that city since 
the Tibetans had made it a part of their 
religion to exclude all foreigners from 
their country. 


China Deposes Tub-den. 


Since then the Dalai Lama has been 
wandering about among the courts of 
Mongolia and northwestern China with 
a retinue of 400 persons, whom the un- 
fortunate potentates of those regions 
have had to support ever since. In the 
fall of 1908 Tub-den turned up in Pe- 
king, where he was received with all 
honor and given the title of Sincere and 
Loyal Spreader of Civilization. But no 
sooner had he returned to Tibet, after 
his five years of wandering, than the 
Chinese deposed him as head of the 


SS 


From the National Geographic Magazine, Washington, D. C. Copyright 1909. 
WITHIN THE GATES OF LHASA. 


The houses shown, like all ‘Tibetan homes, are made of stone or unburnt brick. As the houses have no chimneys, the oily smoke from the yak-dung 
used as fuel lingers indoors and makes a grimy coating over the entire interior of the house and the exterior of the household. Both layers grow thicker 
every year, for, owing to the intense cold, the Tibetans never wash. The bitterly cold climate of ‘Tibet is largely due to the great elevation of the country. 
Lhasa itself is situated on ‘The Plain of Milk,” 16,000 feet above sea-level. According to local tradition it is located over an underground lake inhabited 
by a serpent devil, which must be propitiated yearly. 
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Tibetan State. China alleged that he 
had tried to stir up a revolt while he was 
at Peking, and that he was altogether 
one of the worst Dalai Lamas ever 
known. 

So the last of the priest-kings was 
overthrown, as so many priest-kings be- 
fore him had been, because he had tried 
to use the machinery of the State gov- 
ernment to the aggrandizement of his 
church. 

The edict degrading Tub-den an- 
nounced that he was “an ungrateful, 
irreligious, obstreperous profligate, who 
is tyrannical and so is unacceptable to 
the Tibetans, and accordingly an unsuit- 
able leader of the Lamas.” While re- 
turned travelers generally concede this 
picture of the Dalai Lama, they jalso 
insist that he was deposed, not because 
of his personal character, so much as 


because he was the most powerful friend 
of Russia in Tibet. 


What Next? 


But, even in exile, Tub-den is still a 
factor to be reckoned with. He is still 
head of the Lamaist church, which is 
Buddhism degenerated into something 
very much like devil-worship, and, as 
head of this great organization, he can 
terrorize his followers into almost any 
deed. And, from his past actions, as 
well as from the generally accepted 
descriptions of his character, there can 
be but little doubt that Tub-den will use 
every means in his power to restore him- 
self. Fortunately, however, he has taken 
up his residence in India, where the 
British government, while according him 
every dignity and respect, can still keep 
a very sharp eye upon his movements. 


NOVELTIES SHOWN BY THE CAMERA 


Copyright, 1910, by Harper & Brothers. 
HE COVERS HIS “BEAT” ON SKATES. 


OLICK on foot, police on horseback, 

police on motor-cycles ; but who ever 
heard of police on skates? Nevertheless, 
if one is to preserve order on a crowded 
stretch of ice, such as that in Central 
Park when the “red ball” is up, an officer 
must be detailed who can skate with the 
best of them. 

At the other great playground of New 
York, the Bronx Zoo, the two polar 
bears shown in this next picture might 
be seen any day breaking through the 
ice in their pool to take an invigorating 
before-breakfast plunge. The ability of 
the polar bear, which is of course a 
warm-blooded animal, to withstand un- 
limited exposure to freezing cold water 
is one of the wonders of nature. 

The third picture shows some of 
Bruin’s relatives in that captivity which 
requires nothing more than a glass case 
to hold the prisoner. This photograph 
shows the trophy-room of the Duke of 
Orleans, at Wood Orton, Evesham, 
Worcestershire, England. These pic- 
tures are taken from Harper’s Weekly. 
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Copyright, toro, by Harper & Brothers. 
POLAR SCENE IN THE BRONX ZOO. 


Copyright, 1910, by Harper & Brothers. 
TWO NOBLEMEN SLEW THIS MENAGERIE. 


The Huntings of the Duke of Orleans and of his brother, the Duc d’Orleans, have extended over three 
continents, and have resulted in probably the finest private collection of trophies in the world. 


REMINISCENCES OF A RETIRED EDUCATOR 


BY DR. RICHARD ELLIOTT, RAMSGATE, ENGLAND 
Sometime Headmaster of the Royal School for Deaf Children, Margate 


The autobiography is always an important human document, 
and, when written by one who, like Dr. Elliott, has devoted his 
life to the service of his fellow-beings, it is more—it becomes a 
contribution to history of the highest value. Dr. Elliott, who 
has now attained the three score years and ten of the psalmist, 
has been engaged in active educational work for a half century, 
and for many years past was the leading English educator of the 
deaf. At the time of his retirement, about a year ago, Dr. 
Elliott was headmaster of the Royal School for Deaf Children, 
of Margate, England, the largest and oldest school of its charac- 
ter in the kingdom. Dr. Elliott’s career covers that period of 
England's development during which her popular educational 
system for both the deaf and the hearing had its rise, and his 
autobiography will of course deal very largely with this aspect 
of his country’s growth. In addition, the autobiography casts an 
occasional illuminating side-light on the social England of Dr. 
Elliott’s times. A delightful touch of humor is not the least 
charming of Dr. Elliott’s literary gifts. Tur Voita Review 
is the only American publication authorised to publish Dr. 


Elliott’s autobiography. 


of the deaf so long held in abeyance in 
this country. Now that this pioneer 
work is accomplished and the necessary 


HAVE been strongly urged from 
time to time, by former colleagues 
and other friends, to put on record some 


reminiscences of a life spent in the serv- 
ice of education, and as I have, for a 
good many years past, taken a part in 
most of the movements in England af- 
fecting that of the deaf, and have now 
the leisure requisite for such a task, it 
seemed to me that I ought to make the 
attempt. In doing so, I trust I may be 
able to present some details which may 
aid in indicating the general state of ele- 
mentary education in England half a cen- 
tury ago, and, in our particular branch 
of it, recall to the recollection of those 
still with us who have shared in the 
efforts made for improvement some of 
the interesting circumstances connected 
with the movement which have led to the 
due recognition of the educational claims 


provision made, a recital, even if it be 
an imperfect one, of some of the difficul- 
ties encountered and obstacles overcome, 
may be interesting and useful to those 
who have taken up the work under the 
present comparatively favorable condi- 
tions. 

The time which my participation in the 
work of education covers—more than 
fifty years—has witnessed a great change, 
both in its diffusion and in the principles 
by which it is carried on. To prevent 
mistake, I may here say my reference is 
and will be exclusively to elementary 
education. I have had no connection 
with any part of the great work but this, 
and therefore have no special knowledge 
of any other. 
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The Changes of Fifty Years. 


In our particular department—that of 
the education of the deaf—the progress 
made in England during the period above 
named may be said to range from almost 
complete stagnation to full living activity. 
Less than a hundred years before a wave 
of enthusiasm had brought schools and 
institutions for their education into ex- 
istence, and very much had thereby been 
done for, till then, the most educationally 
destitute class in the community. But 
the task generously undertaken by charity 
proved eventually to be too great for it 
to carry out efficiently. This fact was 
not realized here until.comparatively re- 
cently, though fully recognized long pre- 
viously elsewhere. 


Here, as a consequence, the efforts 
seemed to be mainly directed to the sup- 
ply of the material rather than of the 
intellectual needs of the deaf. The pres- 
sure upon the institutions for admission 
and the comparative smallness of the 
means for their support attenuated the 
period given for instruction. Through 
this a low standard of attainments came 
to be looked upon as inevitable, if not 
even as satisfactory. And at the par- 
ticular time I refer to, this philanthropic 
feeling which had dictated the founding 
of the schools and the energy which had 
since sustained them had run very low, 
and were confined within very narrow 
channels. Few people outside the walls 
of the institutions knew the wants of the 
deaf or understood their requirements. 


Men of Light and Leading. 


But things were not to remain in 
this unsatisfactory state. Men with the 
knowledge and with the right spirit came 
forward to enlighten a public whose 
generous support could alone provide the 
remedy. The neglect from which the 
deaf suffered was due to misapprehension 
and want of knowledge of their state and 
requirements, rather than to indifference 
or want of heart. If their claims were 


presented with sufficient force and in- 
sistence, they would surely be met. This 
having been done, the result fully proved 


the correctness of the assumption, and 
few movements for the amelioration of 
a sad condition of humanity have been 
better served. 

I feel it as one of the greatest privi- 
leges of my life that I have known inti- 
mately so many earnest and talented men 
who in various ways, by their combina- 
tion in advocacy of this great work and 
by personal active devotion to it, have 
brought about the satisfactory result 
achieved. Among those who have, alas! 
departed hence, the names of Thomas 
Arnold, Monseigneur De Herne, Alfred 
Large, Edward Chidley, Arthur Hopper, 
James Howard, William Stainer, David 
Burton, Andrew Patterson, William 
Neill, Walter Besant, James Gibbs, Wil- 
liam Van Praagh call up tender remi- 
niscences of much kindly and pleasant 
intercourse with energetic and enthusi- 
astic workers in a cause to which they 
entirely devoted their thoughts and which 
had fully enlisted their sympathies. 


Preliminary Observations. 


Before attempting the task which has 
been imposed on me, I must crave in- 
dulgence for one or two preliminary 
observations. Necessarily, what I say 
must take a personal form, and the first 
person singular may become far more 
apparent than is pleasant to the writer. 
But I trust this feature will not be found 
to be unduly obtruded. In those cases 
where I may not be able to speak in 
terms of praise of persons and places, 
I may take the liberty of substituting 
names other than the real ones. This 
will make no difference in the recital of 
the facts referred to, and which in a 
truthful narrative should be stated. Dut 
things being so greatly improved at the 
present time, no useful purpose will be 
served in the particular identification of 
what has happily passed away. The con- 
trast of present favorable conditions with 
past shortcomings, which it is my pur- 
pose to illustrate, will be sufficiently 
shown by the course I indicate. 

My educational career began at a much 
earlier age than would be considered 
desirable at the present time, in the in- 
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terests either of teacher or pupil, and I 
started my work with an educational 
equipment quite inadequate for the effi- 
cient discharge of such important duty. 
But ideas and matters in this respect 
were then far different from those which 
prevail at present, and the standard of 
requirements, both in the teacher and the 
taught, were not very high. This has to 
be taken into consideration in compari- 
sons with the present. 


English Schools a Half Century Ago. 


I had remained as a pupil at the school 
I attended, in a village on the outskirts 
of London, to a greater age than was 
usual. During a great part of the time 
I attended I stood first in it, and was 
considerably in advance of the other 
scholars. The instruction given there 
fas meager, both in scope and matter, 
although probably no worse than the 
average of such schools. But for the 
class attending them there was no choice ; 
it was either that or nothing. At the end 
of my school period I had gained some 
knowledge and had some ability, but this 
was due more to the indulgence of an 
insatiable thirst for reading than to direct 
instruction. In the locality itself there 
were no such educational advantages as 
abound in these days, nor even such out- 
door facilities for sports and athletics as 
many villages supplied. My recollec- 
tions of school life are principally of a 
regular round of uninteresting attend- 
ance, in which the employments which 
remain the most firmly fixed on my 
memory are “hearing lessons” of the 
other scholars and drawing large maps 
for exhibition, in which I was an adept. 


The English Sunday. 


Sunday I well remember as a day 
of two attendances at church, where, 
perched up aloft near the ceiling, it was 
the duty of the school children to make 
the responses and lead the singing. Those 
were the days of long sermons. They 
perhaps edified the adult members of the 
congregation, but certainly did not do 
any good to the juvenile portion. To 
one of them, at any rate, an hour or an 


hour and a quarter of dry and uninter- 
esting reading twice a day conveyed to 
him nothing but a drone of sound, with 
no definite meaning, and was rather de- 
terrent of any religious influence than 
otherwise. 

The service itself was equally unat- 
tractive. A striking feature in it here, 
as in all churches in those days, was the 
parish clerk’s participation in it. So far 
as the service was concerned, he and the 
“Minister” generally had it all to them- 
selves, in what was not inaptly called the 
“parson and clerk duet.” 


“Amen” and Its Clerkly Variants. 


Every parish clerk seemed to have a 
distinct and peculiar way of saying 
“Amen,” and to make it a point of con- 
science to utter every one which occurred 
in a very loud voice. I remember, as a 
boy, treasuring up in memory the par- 
ticular characteristics in tone and pro- 
nunciation of the various renderings I 
had heard. The very worthy occupant 
of the office in the church I attended said 
“Awl-l-men” with loud and never-failing 
exactitude. I have heard from others 
equally sonorous renderings of the word, 
such as “Ummen,” “Ay-man,” “Ay-min,” 
with a tremendous accent on either the 
first or second syllable, and, in fact, in 
many extraordinary ways hardly possible 
to render in print. 

The reading of the alternate verses of 
the Psalms by the clerks gave sometimes 
wonderful exhibitions of pronunciation. 
The clerk usually occupied, as did he 
with whom I was so well acquainted, a 
box or small pew shut in with a door, 
a little elevated from the floor of the 
church, while over his head and up a few 
more steps was the clergyman’s box or 
rostrum, also closed up with a door. 
High above that, and as it seemed to me, 
as a boy, at a dizzy elevation, was the 
preaching box, to which, after scrupu- 
lously changing his surplice for a black 
gown, he ascended to read his sermon. 
The whole erection was, I believe, called 
a pulpit, or less reverently a “three- 
decker.” But I must not linger here, for 
these things are not strictly educational. 
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A Medal for Every One. 


The school and the teaching were con- 
ducted with such a regard for economy 
of expenditure as, in these days of com- 
paratively lavish educational outlay, can 
hardly be conceived. Comfort and con- 
venience had no place in the considera- 
tion of any one. One strange piece of 
apparatus seemed to be pretty general in 
such schools, but it has long since passed 
away. It was considered well to promote 
emulation among the scholars by taking 
places in class. Accordingly each class 
had an upright stand, with about twelve 
hooks, and suspended on these hooks 
were what were called “medals,” on 
which numbers representing class places 
were painted. As one boy by a correct 
answer took up another boy in class, he 
took and suspended by its hook on his 
clothes the corresponding medal to the 
place he gained. This was the only ap- 
proach to a system of reward or encour- 
agement I ever saw in my school life. 
Nor was it very effectual as such, for 
hardly any one ever visited the school 
or seemed to take any interest in the 
progress or welfare of the scholars. 


Education and the Clergy. 


Interest was, however, arising for edu- 
cation in general throughout the country, 
and movements were being started with 
the view of improving its quality and 
increasing its diffusion. These were 
mainly due to the initiative of the clergy, 
by the exertions of the more enlightened 
of whom, indeed, education, inadequate 
though it may have been, had been in the 
main provided. The principal agency in 
this, which came under the notice of 
those with whom I had to do, was the 
National School Society, which had its 
headquarters in Westminster. 

This society had opened a training 
school, and a boarding-house in connec- 
tion therewith—the latter in Manchester 
Buildings—and took those teachers who 
applied, in order to introduce them to 
improved and modern methods of teach- 
ing and management. There was a large 
practicing school in which free education 
was given, and a suitable staff was en- 
gaged. Here many elementary school- 


masters, who had taken to teaching 
without any training, and for various 
reasons, often, perhaps, more advantage- 
ous to themselves than to the work itself, 
were received, in some instances their 
expenses being paid by the authorities of 
the schools employing them. After some 
months of such training and _ practice, 
they who had appointments returned to 
them, and the others who had not were 
deemed eligible for engagement. 

Such a system could be, of course, only 
temporary, and preliminary to the more 
complete course of training which was 
provided in the subsequently founded 
Training Colleges. It was intended to 
develop these Westminster “training” 
arrangements into a Training College of 
the more efficient kind. I was present 
when the foundation stone of the one 
projected was laid by the Prince Consort, 
in the presence of a large concourse of 
influential people, in Victoria street, 
Westminster, then in course of forma- 
tion. But the project, for some reason 
of which I am unaware, got no further, 
and eventually the Westminster Training 
School, after having served a useful pur- 
pose in a time of transition, was closed, 
together with the Central Schools. 


How the Pupil-Teacher System Began. 


In addition to the masters in training, 
youths were taken, who, without living 
with the masters, partook of the training 
and practice in actual school work, and 


themselves received lessons from the 
permanent masters of the school. This 
arrangement was, I have been _ told, 


the origin of the pupil-teacher svstem. 
Whether this was so or not, it was known 
to those with whom I was connected, 
and it was thought it would be a suitable 
introduction to such a calling as IT wished 
to follow. Arrangements were therefore 
made, and in the year of the first exhi- 
bition, 1851, I commenced work at the 
National Society’s Central School:, West- 
minster. It is a strange coincidence, of 
which I was not aware until many years 
after, that some two or three years pre- 
viously, and before joining the staff of 
teachers at the Asylum for the Deaf 
and Dumb, Old Kent road, Dr. William 
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Stainer began his long educational career 
in exactly the same way and in the same 
school. 

The change from a village school of 
about 50 boys to a London school of 350 
to 400 was great. The influence, how- 
ever, of what was looked upon as one 
of the best schools of its kind was good 
to me, as it was to all who came within 
its sphere. The teaching was carried_on 
in one large room, but there were also 
two class-rooms. The children were 
seated in squares, each class having fixed 
benches, with backs. A gallery of three 
stages, with desks on each, was at the 
end. The classes contained about 30 
pupils in each, and at each class were 
two teachers, masters in training, a senior 
and a junior, who divided the teaching 
between them. Three permanent masters 
went from class to class, directing and 
suggesting. 


Edmund Arkell’s Voice. 


One of the pupil-teachers, named the 
“usher,” had an important office. He 
was chosen for his shrillness of voice 
and general animation of manner. It 
was his duty to stop the school, and give 
collective class drill to the pupils at the 
changes. | have a very vivid recollec- 
tion of Edmund Arkell, the usher, and 
of the penetrating power of his voice, 
piercing through the hum and _ noise 
made by 350 boys and 24 teachers at 
lessons. When, mounted on a form on 
the gallery, his “Sto-o-p” was uttered, it 
was immediately followed by a dead 
silence and cessation of all motion. There 
was something so imperative in it, that 
it was impossible to do otherwise than 
obey. And then the orders given, to- 
gether with his vivacity of manner, and 
the ready response of all the school, were 
most remarkable. To summon to pray- 
ers, he held a small hand bell, and struck 
three strokes on it, and upon the third 
the whole school went on their knees, 
whereupon the head master read the ap- 
pointed prayers. 

All the teachers were expected to be 
in their places at 8.45 a. m., when the 
children began to assemble. Each boy 


took his place on the bench, previously 
standing in front of each of his teachers 
and bowing to them. There was no play- 
ground at all. ‘The teachers signed a 
book with the times of their arrival, and 
at 9 a. m. the usher drew a line, so that 
all who came after registered themselves 
as late. And so each day went on, the 
chimes of the Abbey Church of West- 
minster fixing the duration of the lessens. 
Neither * Big Ben” nor the Clock Tower 
was then in existence. I remember one 
day passing the latter, which was then 
built up nearly to the roof-of the main 
building, and smoke was issuing from the 
windows. It had been on fire. 

On Sundays the children and teachers 
attended Christ Church, and filled the 
galleries there. The service was fully 
choral, and was well rendered, the then 
famous Mr. John Hullock being the in- 
structor in singing. The way to the 
church lay through the old Tothill street, 
a historic thoroughfare which had _ be- 
come a narrow slum frequented by some 
of the most unfavorable specimens of 
London squalor and wretchedness. The 
greetings of these, and the language ad- 
dressed to the teachers and children pass- 
ing through, were not often of a ata 
mentary or edifying nature. 

In this school, and under these circum- 
stances, I spent altogether a little over a 
year, very pleasantly, as it appears to me 
now, and I think very profitably. My 
home was then about six miles out of 
town, and I came in by train regularly 
each day. Changes in the school were 
constantly occurring, as the teachers in 
training completed their terms or gained 
engagements; and in time it came to my 
turn to put my newly-gained experience 
in practice. I was not sixteen, though I 
appeared older, when I was recommended 
to a position as assistant to a Westmins- 
ter trained master who had been ap- 
pointed to a school attached to the new 
Church of St. Stephen’s, Shepherds 
Bush. And then commenced a close and 
lifelong friendship with a most worthy 
man who eventually gained a position in 
life higher than that of any former ele- 
mentary teacher I have ever met. 


(lo be continued.) 
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NEW USES FOR AUTOMOBILES 


HESE three pictures, taken from 

Harper’s Weekly, show some new 
departures in automobiles for 1910. In 
serlin, one day last winter, some in- 
genious German looked out of his win- 
dow upon the snowdrifts below, in which 
the horses were floundering, and thought, 
“Why might not those streets be cleaned 
of snow by the power of 60 horses push- 
ing a plow instead of by a few pairs 
of horses pulling one?” Forthwith he 


Perhaps the most bizarre contrivance 
of all, however, is the auto-hearse, re- 
cently patented by a New York under- 
taker, which is shown in the third pic- 
ture. The casket is taken in under the 
driver's seat through doors at the front 
of the car, while the rear is luxuriously 
fitted up with revolving chairs to accom- 
modate 15 persons, thus compressing a 
complete funeral procession in one vehi- 
cle. This auto-hearse is driven by a 
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SNOW-PLOWING BY AUTOMOBILE. 


attached a triangle of heavy planks to 
the front of a large truck equipped with 
a powerful motor, and some idea of the 
effectiveness of this odd snow-plow is 
shown in the picture on this page. 

Another winter use for autos was de- 
veloped during a recent cold snap in 
Vienna, when a motoring enthusiast put 
his machine on runners and developed 
his motive power from a propeller which 
revolves with great rapidity in the air. 
This unique contrivance is steered with 
a rudder, like a boat, and it is said can 
attain a speed of 40 miles an hour over 
hard snow. 


45-horse-power motor, and can attain a 
maximum speed of 20 miles an hour. 

But while the motor car’s sphere of 
usefulness is constantly broadening in 
the lands of its greatest development, 
there is nevertheless one country of Eu- 
rope in which it is steadily going out of 
use, 

Spain is giving up automobiles and 
returning to the horse, owing to the fact 
that the price of gasoline in that coun- 
try is double what it is in France. 
Moreover, as the cars are of foreign 
manufacture, repairs are very expensive, 
as the importation of new parts involves 
the payment of a heavy duty. 
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A MOTOR BOAT ON LAND. 


Copyright, 1910, by Harper & Brothers. 
COMBINATION HEARSE AND HERDIC. 
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BYWAYS OF DISCOVERY 


NOVEL FACTS IN SCIENCE AND NATURE—PARAGRAPHS OF INTERESTING 
INFORMATION GLEANED FROM EVERYWHERE 


HE Andean Mountains have just 
been cut through at a height of 
10,500 feet above sea-level with a tunnel 
10,000 feet long, thus establishing the 
first trans-continental line in South 
America between Buenos Ayres and Val- 
paraiso. The tunneling took four years 
to complete. 
A. V. Roe has invented the first all- 
British flying machine to fly on English 
soil. The airship is a triplane, the wings 
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CONTRIBUTION TO AEKRONAU- 
TICS—A. V. ROE’S TRIPLANE. 


of which are covered with paper instead 
of with canvas or silk. It is driven by 
a 20-horse-power motor. 


A single locomotive on the Virginian 
Railway has just hauled 120 steel coal 
cars, each loaded with 50 tons of coal, 
from Roanoke, Va., to Norfolk. This 
train was more than a mile long and 
established a new freight-hauling record. 


Unbreakable Glass. 


Glass that will not break is made by 
two manufacturers of lamp chimneys in 
this country. The essential feature of 
the process involves cooling the molten 
composition in an oil bath, as a result 
of which the outside glazed surface is 
shrunk onto its interior mass. This glass 
is very durable till the outside composi- 
tion is penetrated, when it will shatter 
very easily. 


A steel cylinder 130 feet long, 15 feet 
across, and weighing nearly 100 tons, has 
been shipped, in one piece, from Chicago 
to a point in Missouri. The cylinder 
was carried on three flat-cars and was 
mounted on a swivel saddle device to 
take up the curvatures in the track. 


A Kentucky institution for the blind 
has organized a football team, which 
competes on a parity with any other 
team of the same weight. 


Whiskey from Empty Barrels. 


A Cincinnati dealer in old barrels lends 
his empty whiskey barrels to a local dis- 
tillery, which steams out the whiskey 
that has soaked into the wood. The dis- 
tillery pays thirty cents per barrel for 
the privilege and returns the barrel to 
the dealer in better shape than when it 
got it. 


The Southern Pacific System has or- 
dered 15 huge oil-burning Mallet com- 
pound locomotives, the cab and fire-box 
of which are placed at the front of the 
engine instead of at the back. The inno- 
vation was made for the purpose of 
giving the train crew the clearest view’ 
possible of the track ahead. 
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European shooting galleries give their 
patrons practice in dueling by means of 
moving pictures. Figures appear and 
disappear unexpectedly on the film and 
unless the live marksman shoots before 
a puff of smoke appears from the rifle 
of his shadowy antagonist he is theo- 
retically dead. 


Adam Int’hout, a young Dutch chem- 
ist living in Evanston, Ill., has con- 
structed a house one story high, 25 feet 
by 20 feet in size, in which, by a system 
of folding doors and sliding walls, he is 


A REVIEW 


29. 


Real “bird’s-eye views” liave been 
obtained by setting free a number of 
pigeons to which cameras have been at- 
tached. This device, it is anticipated, 
will be useful in time of war. 


The world’s champion cow is named 
Jacoba Irene, and she is owned by A. O. 
Anten, of Jerseyville, Ill. She gives an 
annual supply of more than 8,000 quarts 
of milk, from which about 1,100 pounds 
of butter can be made. The average cow 
yields only sufficient milk for from 160 
to 220 pounds of butter a year. 
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THE WORLD'S CHAMPION MILKER—EIGHT THOUSAND QUARTS A YEAR. 


able to turn the same floor space suc- 
cessively into a living-room, a dining- 
room, a guest chamber, a kitchen, and a 


bed-room. The house and lot cost 
$1,600. 
Aeroplane Hoax. 
Much excitement was caused about 


Worcester a little while ago by the ap- 
pearance of a_ night-flying aeroplane, 
which was reported to cover vast dis- 
tances with incredible speed. It was 
finally found that jokers had been tying 
lanterns to owls and setting them loose. 


H. W. Larsens, a rich mine prospector 
of Los Angeles, Cal., has ordered an 
automobile in which he will make a 
prospecting trip into the Death Valley 
country. The automobile is a combina- 
tion traveling home and quartz mill. He 
calls it “the desert rat.” 


Teachers —Do you wish to keep 
abreast of all the advances of all the best 
thought of the times in your profession, 
both in this country and abroad? Read 
THe Vouta Review. 
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Japan’s New Railroad. 


Japan has just increased the efficiency 
of her national defense by opening a rail- 
road system 1,750 miles‘long connecting 
the provinces of Higo and Satsuma, 
with the result that she can now assem- 
ble three divisions of her army at the 
southernmost point within twelve hours. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad car-shops 
at Altoona have just turned out the first 
absolutely all-steel railroad car. Not 
only are the framework and _ heavier 
parts of the car made of steel, as in the 
ordinary type, but even the fittings and 
“ginger-bread work” are made of the 
same material. Not one inch of wood 
enters into any part of the structure. 


A hospital for the insane in eastern 
Indiana amuses its patients with a mov- 
ing-picture show, the films of which are 
changed twice a week. 


Amphibious Automobile. 


The French War Office has bought the 
rights to an automobile which may be 
converted into a motor boat at will. This 
amphibious vehicle has a 14-horsepower 
engine, which develops a speed of about 
25 miles an hour on land and 8 to 10 
miles an hour on water. 


The Northwestern Railway of Eng- 
land is running a special car for the car- 
riage of aeroplanes. 


One reason advanced to account for 
the extent of the destruction by the Paris 
flood attributes it to the ancient quarries 
and gypsum mines of Paris, which, it is 
estimated, underlie one-tenth of the 
French capital. The floods, it is said, 
flowed into these vast subterranean cavi- 
ties and undermined the city till block 
after block of city streets dropped out 
of sight. The lighting systems were de- 
stroved, the subway was flooded, and 
grave fears were entertained for the 
ancient landmarks as well. 


A fire broke out in South Norwalk, 
Conn., a while ago, while the driver of 
the fire truck was absent, and the horses 
refused to budge for a stranger. They 
were led to a telephone and, after receiv- 
ing their “get up” through the receiver 
from the regular driver, they started off 
willingly. 


Pipe with Two Bowls. 


In the British African colonies smok- 
ers use a pipe with a double bowl and 
double stem in order that they may blend 
the fumes of two kinds of tobacco rather 
than the tobaccos themselves. 


Trick bicycle riding has now given 
place to acrobatics on the motor cycle. 
The new spectacle, which is repeated fre- 
quently on the European stage, is said to 
be thrilling, as the “tricks” are performed 
while the bicycles are going at a speed 
of 30 miles or more per hour. 


A South African official owns a table 
made out of parts of a hippopotamus he 
shot. He used the feet of the animal 
for the legs of the table and the hide for 
the table top. 


Christian Science Treatment by 
*Phone. 


Christian Science healers of Los An- 
geles and Pasadena, Cal., give treatment 
-to patients by telephone as far away as 
Riverside, Santa Barbara, and San Ber- 
nardino. Christian Science treatment 
consists largely of a period of silent com- 
munion between the healer and the 
patient, and this novel use of the tele- 
rhone was accordingly discovered through 
investigation of complaints caused by the 
fact that central was in the habit of 
cutting off the use of the wires for this 
silent communion. 


To the children—Do you like wonder 
stories? Read Tur Vouta Review. Do 
vou like pictures? Read Tut Vota 
REVIEW: more than 15 pages of them a 
month, 
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There was a mine panic at Sheldon, 
Ind., recently, when the miners heard a 
mysterious thumping over their heads. 
It turned out afterwards that some 
neighbors were drilling a well. 


The Eighth Dragoon Regiment, of 
Oels, Silesia, is commanded by a woman, 
the German Crown Princess Cecily. In 
the accompanying picture, Princess Cec- 
ily stands third from the right, while her 
husband is the figure at the extreme 
right. 


Finished steel rails are lifted and 
loaded on the freight cars at Gary, Ind., 
by a mechanism which uses the principle 
of the magnet. 


When a big creamery caught fire at 
Fennimore, Wis., lately, the conflagra- 
tion was put out with buttermilk. 


A firm of wall-paper manufacturers 
have got out a flying-ship frieze which 
embodies every type of air craft extant. 
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THE WOMAN COLONEL. 


This Picture Shows the Regimental Staff of Which She Is Commander. 


Recent inventions include a pipe with 
a chin-rest, while another patent has been 
taken out on a device to separate the 
yolks and whites of eggs and to cast out 
bad eggs. 


Princess Anna, of Lowenstein-Wer- 
theim, Germany, has invented a self- 
balancing steamer berth which will stay 
horizontal in the heaviest sea. 


Perhaps the biggest sun-fish ever 
caught was brought to shore at Catalina 
Island, Cal., recently. It weighed about 
1,600 pounds. 


France produces nearly fifty million 
frogs per year. 


The Queen of Siam has ordered an 
automobile. 


Physicians and aurists.—Are you called 
on to advise a patient who has gone deaf 
on the methods of surmounting Is af- 
fliction? Can you advise him authorita- 
tively? Can you discuss all the systems 
of education which train him for com- 
petition with the hearing? Read THE 
VoLtTa REVIEW. 


THE. WORLD’S BEST WONDER TALES 


In the years 1879 and 1880 there appeared in a little magazine 
called The Raindrop a series of the world’s most famous wonder 
stories, written in a simple way for children. The magazine 

was edited by James H. Logan, then principal of the Western 
Pe nnsylvania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, and the stories 
were written principally for the entertainment of his own 
charges, But, as it proved, their field has been world-wide. 
Mr. Logan and his assistants struck the universal note, and 
childhood has everywhere responded. The stories were brought 
out in bound form, and the first edition disappeared like a drop 
of water ona hot stone. In every English-speaking family into 
which these simple stories are introduced the little ones read 
them literally to pieces. The Volta Bureau is now bringing out 
a new edition of these tales, from the proof-sheets of which this 
first instalment in Tur VouTa Review has been drawn. The 
whole collection, forming a splendidly printed large octavo vol- 
ume of nearly 500 pages, with many illustrations, may be ob- 
tained by remitting $1.50 to Frank W. Booth, Superintendent of 
The Volta Bureau, Volta Place and 35th St., Washington, D.C. 


LABAKAN. 


ANY years ago, there was a jour- 
neyman tailor, who lived in Alex- 
andria. His name was Labakan. He 
was an industrious and clever workman, 
but he had a very bad habit of boasting 
and telling untruths. He got to telling 
so many stories and lies, that nobody 
believed what he said. He often got into 
trouble on account of his lies, but noth- 
ing could cure him of his fault. He 
delighted to tell his friends that he was 
a prince in disguise. He said he was 
really something more than a poor tailor. 
When his companions went out for a 
holiday, he remained at home. Then he 
put on a fine robe which he had in his 
room. He walked up and down his room 
very proudly, as if he were a real prince. 
Sometimes he went out into the street 
in his elegant robe, and when he met 
his companions, he bowed to them, and 
looked very proud. 
There was a foreign prince staying for 
a while at Alexandria. He sent a splen- 
did dress to Labakan’s master to be re- 
paired. The dress was given to Labakan 
to sew, because he was the neatest work- 
man. When Labakan had finished the 
dress, he laid it aside. He waited until 


the other workmen were all gone, then he 
put on the dress. It fitted him perfectly, 
and he felt very grand. He desired to 
tell a friend that the dress was a present 
to him from a prince. He went in the 
costly robe to his friend’s house. When 
he reached his friend’s door, he changed 
his mind. He did not enter, but returned 
to his own house. He put all the money 
he had in his pockets, and left the town 
secretly, in his new dress. So, from a 
boaster and a liar, he had become a thief. 


“A Foreign Prince!” 


The next day he traveled in his nice 
clothes. Everybody noticed him because 
he had on such a fine dress. He passed 
through a number of villages, and the 
children crowded around him, and cried: 
“A prince! a prince! a foreign prince!” 

This pleased Labakan very much, and 
he determined to buy a horse. He 
thought it was not suitable for a prince 
to walk on foot. So he bought an old 
mare. She was a little lame; but she 
suited him very well, because he was 
afraid to ride a wild horse. 

The third day he was riding up the 
side of a hill. A young knight on a 
splendid black steed overtook him. La- 
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bakan greeted the knight very politely, 
and they agreed to travel together. They 
talked, and began to like one another 
very much. 

Now, whenever Labakan met a stran- 
ger, he always told a long invented story 
about himself. So he told his new friend, 
the knight, that he was the son of a 
king. He also told the knight that his 
brothers were great princes and lived in 
fine palaces. The knight supposed that 
Labakan was telling the truth, so he told 
his own history. The knight’s story was 
very interesting, and it was true. 


The Young Knight’s Tale. 


The knight related that he had been 
brought up as the nephew of the Sheik 
of Alexandria. But the Sheik had died 
a few months ago. When the Sheik was 
about to die, he told the knight that he 
was not his nephew, but that he was the 
son of the king of Abyssinia. He had 
been brought up under a false name, be- 
cause a treacherous friend desired to kill 
him while he was a child. The knight 
also told Labakan that he had a dagger 
which the Sheik gave him. He said he 
was to present the dagger to his father’s 
officers on his birthday. He was to meet 
the officers near a familiar monument, 
forty miles from Alexandria. When he 
met the officers, he was to give them the 
dagger, and say: “Here is the prince 
whom ye seek.” If the officers said: 
“Thrice welcome to Abyssinia,” he was 
to follow them to his father. He also 
said that his name was Omar, and that 
he never remembered having seen his 
parents. He said his birthday would be 
in two days, and that he expected to 
reach the monument the next day. 
Prince Omar did not know that Labakan 
was deceitful and told many lies. If he 
had known what an unworthy fellow 
Labakan was, he would not have told his 
secret to him. 

Labakan pondered much over the story 
he had heard. He thought a great deal 
about it, and he wondered how he could 
get possession of the dagger which was 
to prove the prince. 

They did not reach an inn that night, 


so they had to take lodging in an old 
ruined hut by the roadside. Both retired 
to rest, but Labakan did not go to sleep. 
He had formed a plan in his mind. At 
midnight he arose, and stealthily entered 
the prince’s bed-room. He perceived the 
dagger under Omar’s pillow. He drew 
it cautiously away, and hid it under his 
own garment. Then he hurried out, and 
saddled the prince’s horse. He mounted 
the horse, and rode rapidly away. He 
left the old lame mare for Omar. 

Now, as Labakan rode along on the 
prince’s nice horse, he felt uneasy, be- 
cause he knew he was doing wrong. But 
he loved to appear great and wear fine 
clothes; so he was not sorry, and rode 
on. The next morning, as day dawned, 
he saw a company of riders coming into 
the valley. They were richly dressed, 
and their horses were very beautiful. It 
was the king of Abyssinia coming to 
meet his son. Labakan was very much 
excited. He dismounted and led his 
steed by the bridle, and ascended the 
little hill on which the monument stood. 
A circle of old men were there, and 
among them was a tall, grand-looking 
person. This person, who wore a very 
costly dress, was the king. 


The King Accepts Labakan. 


The tailor approached, and bowed low 
to the king. He presented the dagger, 
and said to the king: “This is the prince 
whom ye seek.” 

“Thou art thrice welcome,” replied the 
king. Then he embraced his supposed 
son, and shed tears of joy over him. 
Labakan was very proud, indeed. He 
was very much excited, too, because his 
deception had succeeded so well. But 
his delight and happiness did not last 
long. 

In the morning, when Prince Omar 
awoke, he missed his dagger. He sprang 
up, and looked for Labakan. He went 
out to the stable, and found only Laba- 
kan’s old mare there. Now he knew that 
Labakan had deceived and robbed him. 
He was very angry. He saddled the 
mare and hastened after Labakan, but 
he could not overtake him. 
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While Labakan was talking to the king, 
he looked around, and beheld a horse- 
man coming over the plain. The horse 
appeared to be much fatigued, and stum- 
bled frequently; yet the rider urged it 
on. Labakan looked closer, and saw 
that the horseman was Omar, on his 
lame mare. 

In a short time the rider reached the 
foot of the hill. He sprang to the 
ground, and hurried up the hill. He 
cried with a loud voice: “Father, a trai- 
tor has deceived you. I am the true 
Omar. Believe him not; he is a liar.” 
The old king looked much surprised at 
the stranger. Labakan was not at all 
confused. He smiled, and said to the 
king: “It is a crazy tailor from Alex- 
andria. His name is Labakan, but he 
has taken my name. I beg you to for- 
give him.” 

When Omar heard Labakan speak this 
way, he turned furiously toward him. 
He looked so fierce that the soldiers 
stood between him and Labakan. 


Omar Is Bound. 


The old king would not listen to Omar. 
He thought he was a pretender, and that 
Labakan was really his son. The king 
and Labakan rode in a fine chariot: but 
Omar was bound with chains, and placed 
upon a camel. He followed behind, 
guarded by the soldiers. Thus they pro- 
ceeded to the king’s capital. 

As they traveled along, crowds of 
people came out of the cities and villages 
to see the young prince. The people 
wished to honor the prince. They made 
arches trimmed with flowers and green 
leaves for him to pass under. They 
strewed flowers in his way, and rejoiced 
much. All this made Labakan feel very 
preud and happy as he rode beside the 
king. But Omar, who was the real 
prince, was disgraced, being bound with 
chains. If any one asked who he was, 


Omar heard this reply: “A mad tailor 
from Alexandria.” 

At length they entered the capital, and 
reached the royal palace. The queen sat 
on her throne. 
beautiful 


Many wise men and 


maidens stood around her. 


She was waiting for her son, whom she 
was very anxious to see. 

The king was very proud, and led his 
son toward the queen. The queen was 
not hasty. She examined Labakan’s face 
very closely; then she drew back, dis- 
appointed. She did not like his looks, 
and he did not resemble the little child 
which she remembered well. She hid 
her face in her robe, and wept, saying: 
“He is not my son.” At that moment 
the door was flung open, and a young 
man rushed in. It was Omar, who had 
escaped from his keepers. He threw 
himself on the floor at the feet of the 
queen, and cried out: “I will die here. 
I cannot bear the disgrace of confinement 
in chains. I am not a madman, but I 
am the true prince.” The king looked 
angrily upon Omar. He said to the 
keepers, who followed him: “Take him 
away, instantly.” Then the king said to 
the queen: “It is a mad tailor from \lex- 
andria.” The king pointed to Labakan, 
and said again: “Here stands our son 
who brought me the dagger.” Omar said 
that Labakan had stolen the dagger; but 
the keepers pulled Omar out of the room, 
and led him to prison. 

The king frowned, and looked cross. 
He wanted the queen to own Labakan 
as her son, but she refused. She said: 
“T cannot own him; he is so much un- 
like my son.” 

The king was unable to overcome the 
queen’s obstinacy. He dismissed the 
ladies and gentlemen. Then he led La- 
bakan to his own rooms to talk. He 
hoped that the queen would be willing 
to own Labakan in a few days. 


The Queen’s Plan. 


The queen returned to her own room 
also. She was much disappointed, and 
wept very much. Her maids were very 
kind, and tried to console her: but she 
could not help weeping. At length an 
old woman who had been the nurse of 
the prince, said she had a plan by which 
to discover the real prince. She told her 
plan to the queen. She said: “Give them 
both some work to do. Tell them each 
to make a fine robe, and he who is the 
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best workman will prove himself to be 
a tailor, and thus show himself a de- 
ceiver.” 

The queen gladly agreed to this plan. 
But she said to the old woman: “I have 
very much offended the king, and | am 
afraid he will not let me try the plan.” 
The old woman replied: “You must first 
ask him to forgive you; then he will 
agree to all that you wish.” So the queen 
went to the king. She talked to him 
very pleasantly. Now, the king loved 
his wife very dearly, and was glad to see 
her so well pleased. He was sorry that 
he had been so cross to her in the morn- 
ing. The queen coaxed the king to let 
both Labakan and Omar make a robe 
after the newest fashion. She said that 
the one who made the best robe, would 
please a mother most. The king con- 
sented, but he did not much like the 
plan. He hastened to Labakan, and 
begged him to try to please his mother, 
and make a robe after the newest fashion. 

The tailor was delighted. He knew 
he could make a very fine robe, and felt 
sure he could please the queen very 
much. He asked for velvet, and _ silk, 
and cloth, and thread. He determined 
to make a more splendid dress than he 
had ever made before. He was very 
confident of beating Omar. They were 
given two days to finish the robes. On 
the third day, the king and queen, and 
many ladies and gentlemen, assembled to 
examine and judge the two robes. 

Labakan walked forward proudly, and 
laid down his beautiful robe at the foot 
of the throne. Omar was led into the 
room by his keepers. He seemed to be 
dreaming. He carried in his hands his 
scissors, thread, and stuffs sent to him. 
He deposited them at the foot of the 
throne. He turned to the queen, and 
said: “I have been taught to ride a wild 
horse, 2nd to throw my lance: I can 
shoot an apple from a tree. but I never 
learned to sew and make clothes.” 

When the queen heard this, she cried 
out: “You are my true son.” She came 
down 
Omar. 


from the throne. and embraced 
Then she turned to the king, and 


explained to him the trick she had used 
to discover the real tailor. The king, 
the gentlemen, and the ladies looked at 
Labakan’s beautiful and finely made 
robe. Then they all knew that he was 
the real tailor. 

The king was very angry because he 
had been deceived. He told Labakan 
that he should be hanged. Labakan was 
very much frightened, and he trembled 
very much. He was ashamed to look at 
the gentlemen and ladies. Omar was 
brave and generous, and he begged the 
king to forgive Labakan. Then, for 
Omar's sake, the king pardoned Laba- 
kan. He told him to go back to Alex- 
andria, and never to show himself again. 


Labakan’s Repentence. 


Labakan crept away to the stable and 
saddled his own lame mare. Then he 
mounted and rode away. He felt very 
mean and humble. He was sorry that 
he had taken the robe, and he was scrry 
that he had left his kind master in Alex- 
andria. He determined to go back and 
beg his old master to forgive him. He 
thought if his master would forgive him, 
he would never tell a lie again. 

Labakan traveled back to Alexandria, 
and went to the house of his old master 
very humbly. But as soon as his master 
saw him, he called his helpers, and they 
all fell upon him in a rage. They beat 
him with their yardsticks, and told him 
to bring money for the robe which he 
had stolen. Then they put him out of 
the house. 

Now Labakan was in great trouble. 
He tried to get work, but nobody seemed 
to want him. At last he found employ- 
ment in a large clothing shop. Here he 
worked faithfully and honestly. He 
saved his money, and soon had enough 
money to pay for the stolen dress. He 
took the money to his old master, and 
begged to be forgiven. His master for- 
gave him, and gave him emplovment. 
Now he worked very steadily, and gained 
much praise. He never spoke an un- 
truth again, and felt happy as a plain 
tailor. 
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THE KNIFE, BUT FELT NO PAIN. 


Instead of being drugged into uncon- 


SHE FELT 

This patient has just undergone a painful operation on the brain. 

sciousness, stovaine was administered to the patient, and under the effects of this preparation, she was able to 

talk with the surgeon while the operation was in progress; to see him at work, and to feel his instruments 
exploring her brain, without feeling any pain whatever. 


q 


THE CONQUEST OF PAIN 


Stovaine, and Why It Was Invented—The Old Anaesthetics, Ether, Chlo- 
roform, Cocaine—Wherein They Are All Lacking—Is Stovaine 
an Unmixed Good ?— What about “Electric Sleep?” 


BY KENNETH KNOWLES 


HIN the barber cuts your hair 

you can feel the scissors at work, 
but the operation causes you no discom- 
fort—unless some of the clippings get 
down the back of your neck. Just so, a 
surgeon is now able to cut off an arm 
of yours, or a leg, or to perform any 
other difficult and painful operation 
while you remain as wide awake as if 
you were in the barber’s chair, looking 
on with a little more interest, perhaps, 
but certainly feeling no more pain. 


An International Discovery. 


The invention which has made surgery 
painless, while at the same time it adds 
the patient to the audience at his own 
clinic, is a combination of a drug and a 
method of applying it. The drug is 
called stovaine, and the process is spinal 
anesthesia. Like most discoveries, spinal 
anesthesia with stovaine is the product 
of an international set of brains. A 
Frenchman discovered stovaine, an Amer- 
ican discovered spinal anzesthesia, and the 
combination of the two was effected by 
a Roumanian, Dr. Thomas Jonnesco, 
dean of the medical department of the 
University of Bucharest, who has just 
returned home after introducing his new 
method of surgery into this country. 

Dr. Jonnesco is, of course, enthusiastic 
over his find, which he predicts “will be 
the anzsthetic method of the future,” to 
the exclusion of both chloroform and 
ether. Other surgeons, while conceding 
the efficiency of the new method, are not 
quite so unqualified in their expression of 
confidence, and the reasons for this dif- 
ference of opinion date back to the time 
when there was. no anesthesia at all. 


Surgery as It Used to Be. 


Up to the middle of the last century 
a surgeon had to be a pretty callous per- 


son. It took a resolute man to stretch 
another human being on an operating 
table, remove his leg, say, and cauterize 
the bloody stump with a white-hot iron 
while the patient lay before him, fully 
conscious, screaming and squirming with 
the pain. Such methods of surgery came 
very near to spoiling one of the greatest 
of English poets, for John Keats was a 
surgeon's apprentice in his ‘teens, and the 
remembrance of the sights he then saw 
revolted him for the rest of his short life. 

But in 1846 Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
coined a new word, anesthesia, and with 
its admission to the dictionary the prom- 
ise was held out that all torture was 
hereafter to be banished from the operat- 
ing table. “Anzesthesia” is a combination 
of two Greek words, meaning “without 
pain,” and it was invented to describe the 
effects of ether, a new American dis- 
covery consisting of a drug the vapors 
of which, when inhaled, deprived the 
patient of consciousness while the opera- 
tion was in progress. The following 
year, also, a Scotch surgeon, James Y. 
Simpson, announced that he had found 
chloroform, another gas which performed 
the same office as ether, and thus it ap- 
peared as if a double way were opened 
to painless surgery. 


Limitations of Ether and Chloroform. 


For the great majority of patients sur- 
gery had been made painless really as 
well as apparently ; but not for all. Ether 
and chloroform killed some people, and 
when the doctors investigated they found 
that persons who drank or used drugs, 
persons who practiced high living and 
plain thinking, and those generally with 
bad livers, hearts, or kidneys, would have 
to stand their operations without the aid 
of the new drugs. Many patients were 
found, also, who obstinately refused to 
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take ether or chloroform, out of dread 
of losing consciousness; and, although 
the doctors pointed out that they lost it 
every night when they went to sleep, this 
inconsistency did not alter their determi- 
nation. Then, too, it was found that 
while the fumes of ether or chloroform 
scotched pain, they did not kill it—that 
is, while the patient felt no pain, its ef- 
fects remained in the form of surgical 
shock, from which many patients died. 
So the doctors made up their minds that 
the ideal pain-killer had not been found 
after all, and the experimenting for a 
better anzsthetic continued. 


The Work of Koller and Corning. 


In 1884 Karl Koller, a young Viennese 
medical student, turned up some new 
facts regarding cocaine, which was hailed 
as the ideal anesthetic when, in the fol- 
lowing year, Dr. J. Leonard Corning, of 
New York, invented a new way of apply- 
ing the drug. This new method Dr. 
Corning called spinal anesthesia. 

Dr. Corning arrived at his discovery 
of spinal anesthesia by reasoning from 
facts already well known about the make- 
up of the nervous system. The nervous 
system is like a great railroad, with 
thousands of branch lines and many 
divisional centers, known as_ ganglia. 
The terminal of this railroad system is 
the brain, and into the brain run trains 
of feeling and sensation from every part 
of the system. When a surgical opera- 
tion was to be effected resulting in great 
pain, the patient used to be given chloro- 
form or ether, which would put the 
terminal officials to sleep, so that, while 
the body might be suffering acutely, the 
guardians of sensation were kept in ig- 
norance of the fact. Cocaine, on the 
other hand, was like a log dropped on the 
railroad track; when the swift expresses 
of the nerves, heavily laden with agony, 
reached the obstruction, they stopped 
dead and never got to their terminal at 
all. Thus, so far as the registrars of 


sensation were concerned, the body suf- 
fered no pain during an operation, for 
the use of cocaine not only kept the 
knowledge of suffering concealed from 


them, as ether and chloroform did, but 
ended the effects at the point of origin. 
This meant that the dangers from surgi- 
cal shock were avoided. 

But the trouble with cocaine had al- 
ways been that it was merely a local 
anesthetic—that is, the log had been 
dropped only across a branch line, while 
the problem in important operations was 
to tie up whole divisions at a time. Dr. 
Corning went to the great main track of 
the railroad, the spinal column, along 
which every train of sensation must pass, 
and dropped his log there. That tied up 
all traffic south of the log, on the branch 
lines as well as on the main track, and 
at the same time left communication open 
to the brain. If it was necessary to cut 
off a patient’s leg, the surgeon would 
inject a little cocaine into the small of 
his back, and then, for the practical pur- 
poses of the operation, the patient was 
dead from his middle down. Cocaine, 
it appeared, was the ideal drug, for, while 
it brought total oblivion to pain in the 
requisite parts of the body, it did not 
deprive the patient of consciousness and 
did not leave any bad effects in the form 
of surgical shock. 

Nevertheless, it had the defects of its 
virtues, for cocaine is a powerful poison. 
and its injection into the delicate spinal 
column sometimes killed the patient. 
Moreover, it might lead to a dreadful 
drug habit. So while, from the surgeon’s 
point of view, operations on a patient 
who had been anzsthesized with a spinal 
injection of cocaine were successful, the 
patients objected, and the chemists were 
sent back to their laboratories to find 
some drug which could be injected into 
the spine without danger. 


At Last, Stovaine. 


Ernest Fourneau, a young Frenchman, 
found the right drug in 1904. He chris- 
tened his discovery stovaine, a punning 
title derived from his own name, which, 
translated into English, means stove. 
Stovaine is not cocaine, and has no rela- 
tion to that drug. 

Only scientific persons with thick spec- 
tacles know what stovaine is. They say 
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From Harper’s Weekly. Copyright, 1909, by Harper & Brothers. 
AFTER THIS, NOT A TWINGE. 


“Ouch,” says the patient, as the needle pierces her skin; then the stovaine mingles with her spinal fluid, 
and she becomes a human being with but four senses. Feeling has departed till the effects of the stovaine 
have worn off.—This picture shows stovaine used in an operation upon the brain. It is said that the anes- 
thetic does not show as satisfactory results when used above the heart, as when an operation is performed 
upon some region below that organ. 
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that it belongs to the tertiary series of 
amino-alcohols, and is defined as_ the 
hydrochlorate of delta - dimethilamino- 
beta-benzoyl pentanol. But a_ sufferer 
whose life rests in the hands of his sur- 
geon needs only to know that it seems 
to combine the virtues of ether, choloro- 
form, and cocaine without their ill effects, 
and, in addition, that it has some excel- 
lent properties of its own. Its use does 
not rob one of consciousness; does not 
result in surgical shock ; does not lead to 
a drug habit. Above all, it seems to be 
safe. 

Dr. Jonnesco, the leading exponent of 
spinal anesthesia with cocaine, has per- 
sonal statistics of more than 1,000 spinal 
stovainizations “without a death and 
without any serious complication, either 
during anesthesia or afterward.” These 
operations were performed upon persons 
of all ages and of both sexes, and in- 
cluded sufferers from advanced disorders 
of the heart, liver, and kidneys, who 
would very possibly have died under the 
effects of ether and chloroform, as well 
as alcoholics and patients afflicted with 
infectious diseases. 


The Old School Is Waiting. 


Notwithstanding this splendid record, 
however, the medical profession as_a 
whole is still reserving judgment. Every 
new medical discovery, they hold, must 


“HE THAT 


HE picture on the opposite page 

illustrates the sacrifice of both per- 
sonal comfort and personal pride which 
is sometimes required from a believer in 
the Baptist doctrine. In order to be ad- 
mitted to membership in a Baptist church 
it is first necessary for the convert to 
make public confession of his faith and 
then publicly to be baptized by total im- 
mersion. This convert has applied for 


immediate admission to a Baptist congre- 
gation of negroes in Buffalo, New York. 
The application was made in midwinter, 
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undergo a long and severe test before it 
can establish itself as perfectly depend- 
able; and stovaine to many minds has not 
yet passed out of the fad stage. The 
conservatives point out, moreover, that 
operations under the new pain-killing 
method are not as successful when it is 
necessary to inject stovaine above the 
heart as when the drug is injected below 
that organ. 

Meantime, the attention of the public 
is being shifted from the use of stovaine 
to a new method of producing uncon- 
sciousness to pain, which is called electric 
sleep, the advocates of which are advanc- 
ing even wider claims than have the most 
enthusiastic backers of stovaine. The 
essential feature of this new process, 
which so far has been little used, is said 
to be based on the well-known fact that 
sleep can be induced by throwing a beam 
of intense light into the patient’s eyes. 
Under the influence of ‘electric sleep” it 
is asserted that the patient is thrown into 
a deep slumber from which no amount 
of pain can arouse him. Whether this 
newest method of all will supplant th 
use of all drugs and vapors, whether 
stovaine is to take the place of all other 
anzesthetics, or whether both innovations 
will be confined to special cases, or even 
drop out of sight altogether, are ques- 
tions which must be left to experiment 
and to time. 


BELIEVETH” 


and, as the church was too poor to pos- 
sess a baptismal tank, it was necessary 
to perform the ceremony of baptism in 
the icy waters of Lake Ontario. Thus 
understood, this picture loses its sensa- 
tional interest. Instead, the immersion 
of this convert becomes an act of devo- 
tion undertaken for “the faith which is 
by him.” The fortitude of both pastor 
and convert is taxed to the utmost, not 
more by freezing water than by the 
sneering crowd at the brink. The picture 
is from Collier's Weekly. 
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Copyright, 1910, by Collier’s Weekly. 
“HE THAT BELIEVETH AND IS BAPTIZED SHALL BE SAVED.” 


On behalf of the Baptists, it is contended that the Greek word “bapto” or “baptizo’? means ‘‘immerse,” 
and was so understood by the early Christian Church for the first few centuries of its existence, when the 
custom of sprinkling was introduced as a concession to the sick and the infirm, who could not stand the 
physica! shock of immersion. 


‘ 
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NOT THE “MILITANT SUFFRAGETTE.” 


Mrs. Philip Snowden, wife of Philip Snowden, M. P. and former chairman of the Independent Labor 
Party (1903-1906). Mrs. Snowden believes in making converts by persuasion rather than by battle. Her 
methods contrast in some measure with those of Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont, whose photograph is shown on 
page 44. 
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WHEN WOMEN SHALL VOTE 


LITTLE while ago somebody asked 

President Taft if he was in favor 
of woman suffrage. “With all my heart,” 
the President is reported to have an- 
swered, in substance; “with all my 
heart—when enough women show that 
they want to vote.” 

It was a very wise answer. No one 
values anything that is free—that is 
given without asking and without effort. 

The President wants to be shown. 
When will the women show him? Just 
as soon as enough women become tax- 
payers. ‘Taxation without representa- 
tion is tyranny.” That has been the cry 
of property ever since time began. Just 


as soon as a majority of women become 
property-holders they will fight the in- 
justice of giving government power over 
property without giving property power 
over government. The War of American 
Independence was won on this issue, and 
the campaign of votes for women, when 
it be won, will probably be won on the 
same issue. 

It is therefore significant that most of 
the active agitators of votes for women 
today are women who have property. In 
England and in America alike the leaders 
of the movement come from the aris- 
tocracy—the aristocracy of money, of 
birth, or of brains. 


Steadily and surely, also, 
conditions are shaping up in 
their favor. Every year more 
and more women are entering 
the class of property-owners, 
and if this movement con- 
tinues there can be little doubt 
that eventually the majority 
of women will own property, 
just as the majority of men 
do today. Then the property 
owned by the majority of 
women will in all probability 
get votes for all women, as the 
property owned by the major- 
ity of men has got votes for 
all men. 

Not every woman whose 
picture appears on these pages 
is known as a suffragist. But 
every one of these women, 
whether she is fighting for 
woman suffrage, thinking for 
it, supporting it, or doing 
nothing at all about it, repre- 
sents some force that is work- 
ing for the success of the 
movement. That force may 
be the woman herself, or the 
¥) woman’s money. In the for- 


ABOLITIONIST, 
from a picture taken in her eighty-eighth year. 


for women. 


POETESS, SUFFRAGIST. 


Julia Ward Howe, author of “The Battle Hymn of the Republic,” 
The abolition of 
slavery in the United States allowed her, as it allowed Susan B. 
Anthony, to devote her best efforts to support the agitation of votes 


mer case she knows she is 
helping the cause; in the lat- 
ter, she may not know it, but, 
in either event, the cause 
would be weaker without her. 
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STRIKE LEADER AND “MILITANT SUFFRAGETTE.” 


Mrs. Oliver Hazard Perry Belmont belongs to America’s aristocracy of wealth, and represents one type 
of American woman who believes in ‘“‘getting out and hustling’? for the ballot. With Miss Annie Morgan, 
daughter of J. P. Morgan, and other women of wealth and rank, she came to the help of the girl shirt-waist 
makers last fall when they struck for more wages and better conditions of employment. Many of the strikers 
were sent to the work-house and allegations of police brutality were also frequent. If women had had the 
ballot, suffragists contend that the law would have dealt less rigorously with them. 
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A BANK PRESIDENT. A 

Mrs. V. F. Church, of Joplin, 

Mo., a power among financiers of 
her State. 


THEIR PROPERTY IS 


RANCHER. 
Miss Bessie Mulhall, 
girl who is her owr manager. 


AN ARGUMENT 


A Lire Insurance OFFICIAL. 


a California Mrs. L. Rawson, Vice-President 
of the Des Moines Life. 


FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


A TITLED SUFFRAGIST. 


Lady Francis Cook is an American who acquired 
her noble rank by her marriage to an Englishman. 
Much of her great fortune is expended on the cause 
of suffragism, for which she is an ardent worker. 


SHE MAKES ANVILS AND VISES. 

And makes them so well that she got the Panama 
Canal contract. Mrs. Clark Fisher, of New Jersey, 
nly woman member of the National Association of 
Manufacturers 
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FRANCE, THE EMPRESS OF THE AIR 


T was a French wit who said, 150 
| bellies ago, that “to the French is given 
the dominion of the land, to the English 
the dominion of the sea, and to the Ger- 
mans the dominion of the air.” Uttered 


in an age which did not know even the 
clumsy balloon, by a man who thought 


COUNT LAMBERT ABOVE THE EIFFEL 
TOWER. 


This feat had never before been successfully ac- 
complished in an aeroplane, although Santos-Dumont 
had done it previously in a dirigible balloon. 


that nobody would ever be able to raise 
himself two inches off his boot-heels, this 
was a bitter mockery of the Holy Roman 
Empire, as Germany was known in the 
humiliating days when she was “neither 
holy, nor Roman, nor an empire.” 

Today the positions of Germany and 
France are strangely reversed. While 
England retains her dominion of the sea, 
on paper, at least, the new German Em- 
pire, that rose victorious from the ashes 
of its own dead self, has wrested the 
dominion of the land from the descend- 
ants of that dead braggart’s countrymen. 
But it is the glory of La Belle France 
that no enemy can inflict upon her a loss 
which she cannot retrieve. She can be 
beaten, but never conquered. To Eng- 
land, the sea; to Germany, the land— 
tiens! Let France, then, take this shad- 
owy, unsubstantial dominion of the air— 
the old dominion of the Germans, of 
which they made nothing. Let her mas- 
ter the fickle winds and once more be- 
come supreme, this time in an element 
which has defied the cunning of the ages! 

Ten years ago, in Washington, D. C., 
there was a scientist who conceived the 
idea of a machine heavier than the air, 
but which, by flying at great speed, might 
yet support itself in the air, much as a 
skater may dart with safety over thin 
ice which would not carry his weight for 
an instant if he were to remain motion- 
less upon it. The name of this scientist 
was Prof. S. P. Langley. He was Secre- 
tary of the Smithsonian Institution and 
a member of the American Association 
to Promote the Teaching of Speech to 
the Deaf. Congress helped him in his 
pioneer work upon the aeroplane, as this 
heavier-than-air machine was called, and, 
at his death, while he had not gone be- 
yond the experimental stage with his 
invention, he still had demonstrated that 
his theory of flying by machine was a 
practicable theory. The principles upon 
which he worked were taken by the 
French, and, starting upon these as a 
basis, they developed their dominion of 
the air, which they hold today. How 
real this dominion is these pictures illus- 
trate. 
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These pictures are 
zraphic illustrations of 
the victories which 
the Latin has won 
from Anglo- 
Saxon rival in avia- 
tion. The upper pic- 
ture shows Paulhan 
and Mme. Paulhan, 
with their aeroplane 
in the back-ground, 
and was taken shortly 
after the Frenchman 
had broken all records 
for soaring in a con- 
test with American 
aviators at Los An- 
geles. The lower pic- 
ture shows the me- 
morial on Dover 
Beach, erected to 
commemorate Ble- 
riot’s flight over the 
English Channel. The 
memorial is a_ full- 
size ground-plan of 
the Bleriot aeroplane, 
executed in stone. 


Copyright, 1910, by Collier’s Weekly. 
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GERMAN CANNON, DESIGNED FOR THE DESTRUCTION OF AERIAL WAR-SHIPS. 


Within the past year Count Lambert 


has flown over Paris and circled the 
Eiffel Tower in a Wright aeroplane—the 


first heavier-than-air machine successfully 
to accomplish this feat: Louis Paulhan, 
flying at the Los Angeles meet, broke the 
records for high-flying by soaring be- 
tween 4,000 and 5,000 feet above the 
earth: and Blériot brought home to the 
English the peril of invasion from the 
air by flying across the English Channel 
from Calais to Dover. The Frenchman 
is the most audacious, the most fool- 
hardy aviator in the world, and, if his 
daring is exercised as successfully 
time of war as it is in conducting peace- 
ful experiments with the flying machine, 
France will have no reason to tremble 
at the presence of neighbors who are 
more powerful than she on sea and land. 

That the nations are realizing the dan- 
ger in war-time that may arise from the 
employment of airships manned by crews 
of skilled and dare-devil aviators is 


shown by the accompanying picture of 
a German airship gun, which is here 
reprinted by courtesy of The Scientific 
American. These cannon are specially 
built with swivels which allow them to 


point nearly straight up. They are 
mounted on automobiles, which are 


equipped with a removable nickel-steel 
armor, so as to make a sort of moving 
fort. With the armor on, the automobile 
and the cannon together weigh about 314 
tons. The ammunition is kept in a box 
under the back seat, out of danger from 
missiles dropped from above. Ammuni- 
tion of a special design is provided which 
will do the most damage possible to the 
gas bag of a balloon or to the canvas or 
rubber-cloth covering of an aeroplane’s 
wings. Each shell contains, in addition 
to this special explosive, a smoke-produc- 
ing substance which leaves a trail of 
smoke during the flight of the shell, thus 
allowing the gunner to judge the accu- 
racy of his aim. 
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NEWS AND COMMENT 


HAPPENINGS OF GENERAL AND TECHNICAL INTEREST—HOW THEY APPEAR TO THE 
LAY AND PROFESSIONAL PRESS—ITEMS FROM OUR READERS SOLICITED 


Schools for the Deaf in China and Korea. 


Last vear Mr. Sen Dzong Shi, one of the 
native teachers trained at the Chefoo School, 
was invited to take charge of the first Govern- 
ment School for the Deaf to be opened in 
China. It is located at Pao-ting, the provin- 
cial capital of the province of Chili, and is 
supported by the Chinese. The officials pro- 
moting it plan to have a department for the 
blind. Mr. Sen reports one blind and three 
deat pupils. 


From The Wisconsin Times. 
SETHE W. GREGORY. 


Foe Sixteen Years a Teacher in the Wisconsin School, 
Who Has Just Resigned to Go into Business. 


The opening of this school is one of the 
direct results of the 3,000-mile journey taken 
through China by Mrs. Mills, with two of her 
pupils and Mr. Sen, for the purpose of giving 
information regarding the deaf. Over fifty 
meetings were held in sixteen different cities, 
giving demonstrations before more than thirty 
thousand people. In Pao-ting they met the 
District Magistrate, who has a deaf daughter. 


As Mr, Sen is a Christian, arrangements 
were made permitting him, together with 


pupils from Christian families, to attend the 
Sunday services at the Mission Church. He 
is not allowed to teach Christianity in the 
school, but no restriction is made on his talk- 
ing on it outside as much as he wishes. Pu- 
pils desiring to unite with the church are re- 
quired to wait until they have left the school. 

The Korean teacher, Mr. Yi, who took the 
training at the Chefoo School last vear, re- 
ports six ,pupils—one a girl—in the School for 
the Deaf which he has opened at Pyeng Yang. 

As far as is known, this is the first School 
for the Deaf in Korea.—[ Contributed. ] 


An Instance of Lip-Reading. 


According to Supt. If. W. Walker, of the 
State School for the Deaf at Delavan, Wis., 
Lucille Bodden, a young Milwaukee girl who 
is a student there, offers one of the most re- 
markable examples in the country of how far 
deaf children may acquire the power of speech 
and “hear” by watching the lips. Miss Bod- 
den was absolutely shut off from sound when 
she reached the school a few years ago, and 
unable to speak or do more than interpret 
finger signs. During a recent lecture in Chi- 
cago on “Children of Silence,” before the 
Woman's Club of the Jenkins Lloyd Jones 
Church, Mr. Walker was accompanied by 
Miss Bodden, and used as an example of how 
deaf children can be taught. Miss Bodden 
is able to receive any form of speech by watch- 
ing the lips of the speakers, and has learned 
to speak out loud with remarkable finish. 
While many deaf children who have been 
tiught to speak can make themselves under- 
stood, their voices are generally modulated. 
In Miss Bodden’s case a casual observer or 
listener would not know that she cannot hear. 
Norah Airte, a Norwalk (Wis.) girl, is said 
to rank close with Miss Bodden, and also ac- 
companied Superintendent Walker to Chicago 
for illustrative purposes during the lecture.— 
[ Milwaukee Free Press.] 


Seth W. Gregory Resigns. 


Seth W. Gregory, for sixteen years a teacher 
in the Wisconsin School for the Deaf, at Dela- 
van, Wis., has resigned to become head of 
the shipping department of the Bradley Knit- 
ting Mills of Delavan. Mr. Gregory is a 
graduate of Beloit College, and acquired his 
training as teacher of the deaf at Gallaudet 
Normal School, from which he was graduated 
in 1894. Since that time he has been with 
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the Wisconsin School. Mr. Gregory is the 
author of an article in a recent number of THE 
Review, entitled “Overcoming Limitations of 
Human Efficiency.” 


Brent Williams, editor of the Missouri Rec- 
ord, has resigned to become assistant business 
manager of the St. Louis Star. 


Alabama School’s Semi-Centennial. 


The Alabama School for the Deaf has ob- 
served the semi-centennial of its corporate ex- 
istence. The institution started as a private 
school, founded in 1858 by Joseph H. 
Johnson, and in 1860 it was taken over by the 
State. Other departments were added from 
time to time, till there are now three separate 
schools under the same management, namely, 
the School for the Deaf, the School for the 
Blind (opened 1866), and the School for the 
Negro Deaf and Blind (opened 1892). The 
principal of the School is Dr. J. H. Johnson, 
who succeeded his father to that position upon 
the death of the latter in 1894. 


OBITUARY. 


Dr. William H. De Motte. 


Dr. William H. De Motte, an honored and 
beloved teacher of the Indiana School, passed 


away at his home in Indianapolis, Sunday 
evening, January 2, 1910, at the age of seventy- 
nine years. Doctor De Motte’s teaching 


career covers a period of more than sixty 
years, the greater part of which was spent in 
the work of instructing the deaf. 


Miss Hallie B. Ren, a teacher of the Okla- 
homa School, died at Sulphur, on December 
13. She was a semi-mute, and a graduate of 
the Nebraska School and of Gallaudet College. 


Dr. Gilbert O. Fay. 


Dr. Gilbert O. Fay, for five years, from 1875 
to 1880, Superintendent of the Ohio State 
School for the Deaf, and since then for thirty 
years a teacher in the American School for 
the Deaf at Hartford, died at his home in 
that city on the evening of February 18, aged 
seventy-five years. Doctor Fay was not only 
an able teacher, but he was a man of great 
force and large influence in the profession of 
which he was for so many years a member. 


New Editor for “The Silent Success.” 


The Rev. James H. Cloud, for twenty years 
principal of the St. Louis Day School for the 
Deaf, has been made editor of “The Silent 
Success,” of that city, to succeed William 
Steidemann, who will hereafter devote all his 


time to the business management of the paper. 
The Rev. Mr. Cloud is one of the most active 
and versatile personalities among the deaf of 
this country today. In addition to his work 
as educator and editor, he is also head of the 
St. Thomas Mission of St. Louis, in which 
capacity he has charge of the religious work 
among the Episcopalian deaf of that city and 
the surrounding territory, 

The Rev. Mr. Cloud is also the originator 
in St. Louis of Shakespearean performances 
in which the entire cast is played by deaf 
actors, who render their lines into the sign 
language. “Occasionally,” the Rev. Mr. Cloud 
says, “difficulty is experienced in devising a 
sign for some Elizabethan idiom, but when the 
actor finds it impossible to render the thought 
of the poet into action, he gets around the 
difficulty by spelling out the troublesome 
phrase by the manual alphabet.” 

The Rev. Mr. Cloud is a graduate of the 
Illinois State School for the Deaf, and of 
Gallaudet College. He entered the college 
without a cent, and graduated second highest 
in his class, with $5co saved up as well. 

Prior to his settlement in St. Louis he was 
instructor in physical culture in the [Illinois 
School. He was ordained to the priesthood 
in the Episcopal Church in 1893. Since 1904 
he has been St. Louis correspondent of “The 
Silent Worker.” 


Triological’s Annual Meeting. 


At the annual meeting of the American 
Laryngological, Rhinological, and Otological 
Society, to be held at Washington, D. C., on 
April 28, 29, and 30, there will be a symposium 
on “The Deaf Child from the Viewpoint of 
the Physician and the Teacher.” The pro- 
gramme includes these papers: 

1.“The Physiology and Psychology of Hear- 
ing, with Special Reference to the Develop- 
ment of Speech,” by Dr. G. Hudson-Makuen, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


2. “The Pathology of Deaf-Mutism,” by Dr. 
Francis R, Packard, Philadelphia, Pa. 
3. “What the Physician May Do for the 


Deaf Child,” 
Mo. 

4.“The Development of Hearing in the Deaf 
Child,” by Mrs. J. Scott Anderson, Swarth- 
more, Pa. 

“The 
Child,” by 

». “The Development of Speech in the Deaf 
Child,” by Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, Mt. Airy, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

7. “The Development of Language in the 
Deaf Child,” by Mr. J. W. Jones, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

8. “The Development of Speech-Reading in 
the Deaf Child,” by Miss Mary McCowen, 
Chicago, III. 

The discussion of the subject will be opened 


by Dr. M. A. Goldstein, St. Louis, 


Mental Development of the Deaf 
Dr. FE. M. Gallaudet, Washington, 
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From The Ohio Chronicle. 
DR. GILBERT OTIS FAY, 1834-igto. 


As Superintendent of the Ohio State School for the Deaf (1866- 
of school and_shop- 
‘the most use ful element of organization 
‘The Ohio Chronicle” 
Fay has been a teacher at the 


1880) he put into practise the * 
work, which was pronounced ‘ 
devise d in 25 years;’’ and founded ‘ 
first of ‘“‘the 1. p. ff.” Since 1880 Dr. 

School for the Deaf at Hartford, Conn. 


‘rotary system’ 


by Dr, James Kerr Love, of Glasgow, Scot- 
land, who comes to America specially to at- 
tend the meeting of the Society as its guest. 


Fire at Gallaudet College. 


On the afternoon of Sunday, February 6, 
fire broke out in the upper story, or attic, of 
the main building of Gallaudet College, doing 
damage before it was brought under control 
to the amount of approximately $25,000. It is 
thought that the fire started in a trash flue 
that runs from the bottom to the top of the 
building. An incipient blaze had been dis- 
covered at the bottom of this flue earlier in 
the day by one of the professors. While the 
blaze itself was easily extinguished, sparks 
from it doubtless were carried by the draught 


to the top, where they caught and 
smoldered, only to break later into 
a blaze with the disastrous results 
recorded. The fire department 
made quick response, and with the 
splendid aid rendered by the stu- 
dents, the greater part of the struc- 
ture was saved from destruction. 
The buildings were erected by the 
National Government, so Congress 
has been appealed to for an appro- 
priation with which to repair the 
damage done. This will doubtless 
be readily granted. It may be said, 
this is the first fire that has oc- 
curred at Kendall Green since the 
founding of the school in 1857. 


Tablet to the Late Rev. Dr. 
Gallaudet. 


A fine bronze memorial tablet to 
the late Rev. Thomas Gallaudet, 
D. D., with a relief portrait in the 
center, has been placed on one of 
the walls of St. Ann’s Church for 
the Deaf Mutes, New oYrk. It 
was created and modeled by E. 
Elmer Hannan, a deaf sculptor, of 
Washington, D. C._—[Exchange. ] 


New Head for Romney School. 


R. C. Montague, of Lewisburg, 
W. Va., has been appointed Super- 
intendent of the Romney School 
for the Deaf and Blind of that 
State, to succeed J. T. Tucker, 
who has resigned to go into busi- 
ness life. At the time of his ap- 
pointment, Mr. Montague was a 
practicing lawyer, but prior to his 
adoption of that profession he had 
had considerable experience as a 
teacher in the public schools of 
West Virginia. 


(1868), the 


Fire at Michigan School. 


A fine brick barn and a large amount of 
hay, grain, etc. belonging to the Michigan 
School for the Deaf were destroyed by fire 
on January 14, with a loss estimated at $7,500, 


none of which was insured. The fifty-five 
head of Ayreshire cattle in the barn were 
saved. 


New Night School. 


A night school for the adult deaf has been 
started in Chicago by J. E. Gallaher, who was 
formerly a teacher in the Chicago Day- 
Schools for the Deaf. His school recently 
opened with six pupils. Instruction is given 
in language, civil government, common law, 
etc. 
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What is probably the largest private school 
for the deaf in the United States was recently 
erected in Chicago, at a cost of $157,000. This 
school is for Roman Catholic deaf children. 
It is located at Fortieth street and Belmont 
avenue, and is four stories high, 230 by 180 
feet. At present the number of pupils is Ico, 
and there is plenty of room for more.—[Ex.] 


A year’s leave of absence has been granted 
Dr. Z. F. Westervelt by the Rochester School 
for the Deaf. of which he is principal. 


Congress has been asked to appropriate 
$5,000 for the entertainment of foreign dele- 
gates at the convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of the Deaf next summer. The Coun- 
cil at Colorado Springs has already voted $200 
toward the expenses of the meeting, says the 
Westerii Pennsylvanian. 


The third biennial reunion of the deaf will 
be held at the Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Insti- 
tute for the Deaf, 2253 Main street, Buffalo, 
N. Y., from July 23 to July 30. 


Courtesy of President E. M. Gallaudet. 


MAIN BUILDING, GALLAUDET COLLEGE. 
The Fire Occurred in the Upper Story, Just above the Cross (+). 


A charter has been granted to the Kansas 
Association of the Deaf. The Association now 
has a membership of 50.—[The Kansas Star.] 


The bequests of the late Marion F. Lord, of 
Wells, Me., include $3,000 to the Boston Par- 
ents’ Educational Association for Deaf Chil- 
dren; $1,000 to the Sarah Fuller Home for 
Little Deaf Children, of West Medford, 


Mass, and $1,000 for the New England Home 
for Deaf Mutes. 


The Summer School for Teachers will be 
held at Clarke School, Northampton, Mass., 
from June 10 to July 7, inclusive. Applica- 
tion for membership should be made of Caro- 
line A. Yale, Principal of the Clarke School, 
who will also direct the summer session. 
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Resolutions of the World’s Con- 
gress of the Deaf. 


The following resolutions were 
passed last fall by the National As- 
sociation of the Deaf. (A letter by 
Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, bearing 
on the subject, appears in The Read- 
ers’ Forum.) 

“1. Resolved, That we recognize 
and appreciate to the fullest extent all 
methods of educating the deaf, but 
deplore and condemn the narrow and 
destructive spirit that endeavors to 
educate all pupils by any single 
method. We are firmly and unalter- 
ably in favor of the Combined System, 
which adapts the method to the pupil, 
and not the pupil to the method. 

“2. Resolved, That the educated 
deaf, even though they may not be in 
the profession, feel that it is their 
privilege to discuss and pass upon 
questions of educational methods, in- 
asmuch as they are the results of 
these methds, and that their opinions, 
therefore, should have the weight of 
authority. 

“3. Resolved, That to those deaf 
who have never acquired speech 
through the medium of the ear, speech 
as represented by the motions of the 
lips and mouth is a sign-language, 
and those oral teachers who decry 
the conventional language of signs 
and the manual alphabe are guilty of 
an inconsistency. 

“4. Resolved, That, in our opinion, 
it is the duty of every teacher of the 
deaf, no matter what method he or - 
she uses, to have a working command ATHLETE, EDITOR, EDUCATOR, PRIEST. 
of the sign-language. a ‘The Rev. James H. Cloud, one of the most forceful person- 

“s. Resolved, That the highest edu- _ alities of the “‘l. p. f.”—The Rev. Mr. Cloud has recently become 
cational interests of the deaf require itor of “The Silent Success.” 
an increased ratio of deaf teachers 
possessing the requisite intellectual and moral Helen Keller’s new book, “The World I 
qualifications. * Live In,” has been adopted as a text-book at 

“6. Resolved, That the oral method which Wellesley. According to The Silent Helper, 
withholds from the congenitally and quasi- Prof. Wilhelm Stein, of the Berlin Institute 
congenitally deaf the use of the language of of Applied Psychology, regards Miss Keller’s 


signs outside the schoolroom, robs these chil- book as one of the greatest contributions to 
dren of their birthright.” education and psychology that have appeared 


in the last hundred years. 


Dr, Katherine B. Richards, attending sur- Prof. Warren Robinson, director of the In- 
geon of the Mercy Hospital of Kansas City, dustrial Bureau of the World’s Congress of 
purposes, says the Utah Eagle, to take 12 deaf the Deaf, which is to meet at Colorado Springs 
girls who are in every way up to her Tequire- next August, is planning an exhibition of the 
ments and give them a thorough training as handiwork of the American deaf, which is to 
nurses. include articles made by hand, such as cabinet 
work, needle work, leather work, etc.; inven- 
_ The first number of “The Unity” has been tions, art, printing, and testimonials. Ex- 
issued, This is a four-page Episcopalian quar-  hibitors are requested to write Professor 
terly, published as the official organ of St. Robinson at Delavan, Wis. 

Margaret’s Mission for the Deaf, Pittsburg, > ON 
Pa., and the cost of issuing it is met entirely Louisiana is agitating a compulsory educa- 
by voluntary contributions. tion law for the deaf, 
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CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT 


OPINIONS OF LEADING FOREIGN SPECIALISTS, AND RESULTS OF 
RECENT INVESTIGATION ABROAD 


Edited by Prof. ANDERS HANSEN, Direktor, DEN KONGELIGE DOVSTUMMESKOLA, 
NYBORG, Denmark, with Occasional Contributions by Prof. 
F. COLOMBO, Instituto pei Sordomuti, Milan, Italy 


SPEECH METHODS FOR THE 
FEEBLE-MINDED DEAF. 


Professor Friedlingsdorf in Germany has 
written a most efficient article on the desira- 
bility of discarding a limited percentage among 
the deaf children from the oral method of 
education, because of their lack of fitness for 
that instruction. It seems at the present day 
that a strong opinion is prevalent among the 
teachers of the deaf in Germany against the 
unrestricted application of pure oralism for 
all deaf children. And this topic constituted 
the main matter for consideration and discus- 
sion at the Eighth General Conference of the 
Union of German Teachers of the Deaf, held 
at Leipzig in October, 1900. 

Professor Friedlingsdorf asks the question: 
Does experience, hitherto gained, require it as 
necessary to discard a certain percentage of 
trainable deaf children from the ordinary oral 
instruction? If this be answered in the af- 
firmative, through which means of. communi- 
cation are these non-speakers then to be 
taught? He then goes on to discuss the ques- 
tion under the following several theses: 

Thesis I. To come to a final conclusion sev- 
eral investigations must be undertaken: a, the 
value of the different means of educating the 
deaf, especially in regard to practical life; b, 
conditions which the child cannot fulfill. 


The Spoken Word. 


The author describes eloquently the influ- 
ence the spoken word has upon the human 
mind and heart from when the babe lies in his 
cradle until the soul solemnly wanders through 
the silent gateway of death. Speech will never 
become quite the same to the deaf as it is for 
the hearing; nevertheless, it can also become 
the carrier of thought for the deaf. 

The deaf man feels the same need of lin- 
guistic expressions as the hearing; he also 
conceives, reasons, and resolves; and he, too, 
is induced to carry out acts. In securing for 
him the same linguistic means, we verily give 
him back to humanity. 

It is questionable whether any deaf non- 
speaker can attain any efficiency in lip-read- 
ing: lip-reading, without the assistance of ar- 
ticulation, must remain very uncertain to the 


deaf. 


What of the Manual Alphabet? 


But would not the manual alphabet consti- 
tute a welcome and effective substitute ? 

Obviously it is applicable in the instruction 
for giving the pupils the elements of a word, 
but is lacking in other respects. Would it not 
be just as practical to write the ordinary let- 
ters in the air, which thereto would have the 
advantage of giving the word as a unity? Be- 
sides, who except the nearest circle of rela- 
tives take the trouble to learn the manual 
alphabet? It has been stated by admirers that 
it is very easily learned and is adopted among 
the inmates of boarding schools; but where 
has it any civic right in practical life—in fac- 
tories, shops, mines, building plots, or in field 
and forest? Everywhere the fingers have 
something else to do. 

Further, we know that the admission in the 
institutions of the manual alphabet generally 
is followed by a more extensive employ of 
signs, which leads to the neglect of lip-read- 
ing, viz., it suppresses and replaces what we, 
for the sake of practical purposes, intended to 
give and to foster. 

In regard to the form of the written lan- 
guage without the simultaneous application of 
articulation, we must ask whether the written 
form is easier to master than the articulated, 
not taking the correctness of the articulated 
reproduction into consideration. Has it, too, 
not to give an exact illustration of the spoken 
language and its many forms and _ flexions, 
thereto adding the correct orthography and 
the punctuation? The quantity and the inten- 
sity of nerve impulses obtained through the 
one or the other of the processes are of im- 
portance for the results of the instruction. TI, 
for my part, have no doubt that the impulses 
the articulation carries to the motoric nerve 
center produce a more complete fusion be- 
tween the image and the articulated word 
than does the written form. 

Naturally, the written word also produces 
an impression on the mind, but the spoken 
word engraves itself more ineffaceably in the 
memory of the pupil. The conception of the 
spoken word arouses unconsciously a series 
of reflex movements in the muscles of the 
speech apparatus, impulses which in unison 
with the images from the mouth leave a far 


(Continued on page 63.) 
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THE UNIVERSAL ALPHABETICS 


Monthly Lessons in the Melville Bell Speech Symbols, the Mastery 
of Which Enables the Student Correctly to Pronounce 
Any Sound in Human Speech 


CONDUCTED BY M. GARDINER 


TW! 

O]y [HO [3 Al vjro- 
Bro TS BIS Ot Ol BFw 
wWhoolBs B[No O]y Ot als 

OLG wlot Glows as 
QLl OTD FB OLWOHWT AWHwWW Fw- 
IDOTS UF. NI a} Ot BFW 
Oy 


Oly AtD BJO Oly 

ULBDIOTWI OLD F3 B)G F3 
wsloolws pfad [0 Jo Of Ot- 
1IOTWIWD of sto stol- 
wlofol  otw sto sto Gwlow Ol 
[6 slofwots 


(To be continued.) 
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Twi' 


wlomtwl ootuohol ot 
BIFONWYW BLOTW wtslu 


O[D Ot O[3 F3 

WlOW ANINBOTS F3 Got- 
[VO VIO O[WO Ot [o. 
Ot Oly TH Tw [5 ato 
BJO [WD OANISD [VO 
WLO BJWiy AID BJO 
O]y BIWIOHNO OfOwS 

Of (G6 Glow wlsfor 3lolwh [0 wlotow 
Boat THO Wla}w al3sf[e sl{wa TSO 
O}19 [BO IWOlWRLafs [VO 
O[3 DIGS Bat MHA TW OD TH [0 Ato 
WIGS Giw [OO Ot O}- 


' Transcribed from ‘‘ Collier's Weekly,’’ September 25, 1909. 
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From Collier’s Weekly. 
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Ql Ot wl [OO WD O[YSTW3 FU- 
[WO Ot Dwlea 

BI  wlys} Nf TWO 
plats pla Wl Glws Fw- 
wlo ato wojo wlOly wlow- 

OFS BLO DLIBOG AFwWH [WO- 
WIGS Qf Offs JOFG wWlow [UI BF 

[WIG By GF WLOOJBW WTO OTD 
[Wi onjrwod OJ} Ot Mt 
ATG sols THO LUGO 
BHOG slOJaws THO wlalos Alo 

WOW TW! [0 THO OJy OLD 


[601 slol3iy BID O]y ONINGO adlawl 
LOO WLOW VOW Wly [VO 

TH Mt FW BH WlOJDUIG Of3iy Ll 
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Of3 [UO WlO [WI OLD BIW 
TS WILOM wlDvjos sale jwlaolo- 

3WHOLD 1H [0 Dols wlow 
plalw Ot DON a} ajanja 
THO slwlow BAG Ot Bia [OD 
wlalos Fw THO [WI GOFOO. 
[WO BTA Ot [BO QL 


TH(3sGle 


Afo slurs olw sywle wird 


Jr wl BH esIr at 

Ot DoT 


WIS BIrulws 3palsu 

 slwwl 
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THE READERS’ FORUM 


LIVE QUESTIONS DISCUSSED FROM EVERY VIEWPOINT BY THOSE 
MOST INTERESTED 


A Note from President Gallaudet. 


GALLAUDET COLLEGE, January 12, I9I0. 

Dear Mr. Booru: In the AssocraTION RE- 
view for December I read: 

“It was a notable statement and a most 
significant one, made at the Chicago summer 
meeting of the American Association by Dr. 
Crouter, to the effect that the Pennsylvania 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, of which 
he is the head, was henceforth to be conducted 
as an oral school.” 

Are congratulations in order to the Pennsyl- 
vania Institution that it has, in the twentieth 
century, reached the educational standard to 
which Samuel Heinicke attained in the eigh- 
teenth centry? 

If they are, it is to be hoped that the Penn- 
sylvania Institution will in the near future fol- 
low the methods adopted in the school founded 
by Heinicke in Leipsic, and have its chapel 
exercises conducted in the sign language. 

A few years ago I had the pleasure of ad- 
dressing a large number of the graduates of 
the Leipsic school in the language of signs 
which is in use in this country, and on the same 
occasion the principal of the Leipsic school 
made an address in signs. When I inquired 
why he did this he replied that he used the sign 
language because speech would not be under- 
stood by many. 

Yet the deaf people who were thus addressed 
had all been educated by the oral method. 

On a recent visit to the Dresden School for 
the Deaf, where the methods of Heinicke are 
followed, I was shown into a beautiful chapel 
which had been built a short time before. I 
inquired of the principal how the chapel exer- 
cises were conducted. He replied, “We speak, 
but use signs at the same time, for we find that 
few can understand the speech.” And he 
added with a smile, “You see we have some- 
thing of a combined system.” 

I indulge the hope that in the fullness of 
time the oral schools in this country will be 
progressive enough to follow the example of 
the venerable schools of Leipsic and Dresden, 
and give their pupils the pleasure and advan- 
tage of exercises and lectures that can be un- 
derstood and enjoyed by all. 

Yours very truly, 
E. M. GALLAUDET. 


Dr. Bell’s Reply to the N. A. D. Resolutions. 


The following letter by Dr. Bell is printed 
here as the comment of a leading oralist on the 
resolutions of the National Association of the 
Deaf. These resolutions appear in the “News 
and Comment” department, and a comparative 
reading of the two documents will thus outline 
to the reader some of the chief points at issue 
between two important schools of educational 
theory. The letter is reprinted by permission. 


1331 CONNECTICUT AVENUE, 
Wasuincron, D. C., January 5, 1910. 
Mr. GeorcE W. VEpITz, 
President National Association of the Deaf, 
Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


Dear Sir: Your note of the 2oth ult. re- 
ceived, enclosing a copy of certain resolutions 
passed last year by the National Association of 
the Deaf, of which you are President. 

I am glad to see from these resolutions that 
your Association takes an interest in the gen- 
eral subject of the education of the deaf; and 
your opinions are certainly entitled to respect 
and consideration. 

You ask for my views upon the same sub- 
ject in order to ascertain how far my attitude 
differs from yours. 

It gives me pleasure to comply with your re- 
quest; and I may say, after examining your 
resolutions, that we differ chiefly upon one 
point: the use of the sign language in the in- 
struction of the young. You advocate its use, 
and I do not; and that is the chief point of dif- 
ference between us. 

I have nothing to urge against the use of this 
language by adult deaf persons in talking to 
one another if they so desire. That is a matter 
which concerns themselves alone; and they are 
certainly entitled to employ any language that 
they may prefer. 

My objections relate chiefly to the use of the 
language in the instruction of the young; and 
I look at the matter from the standpoint of a 
teacher pledged to do his best for the little 
pupils entrusted to his care. 

One thing is certain: Our pupils come to us 
to learn English, not the sign language; and 
one great object of their education is to enable 
them to communicate with the people at home, 
and with the world of hearing and speaking 
people around them. 

It is therefore our duty, as instructors of the 


Write us your opinion of THE VOLTA REVIEW. Tell us what you think of the new 
departments, and of the general rearrangement of the Magazine. Give us suggestions. 
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deaf, to teach our pupils to use the English 
language as freely as possible. It is our duty to 
teach them to read and write; and to speak, 
and understand spoken utterance by watching 
the mouth. It is our duty to make the English 
language the vernacular of the deaf child, so 
that he shall think in English and become as 
like the hearing child in every particular as the 
necessities of his case admit. 

Whether we use spoken English, or written 
English, or English spelled upon the fingers, as 
our usual means of communication is a matter 
of quite secondary importance to the language 
itself; for these are all forms of one and the 
same language, English. 

But when we come to the language of signs 
we are dealing with a different language al- 
together, not English at all; and it is certainly 
no part of our duty as instructors of the deaf, 
to encourage our pupils to employ a foreign 
language, not understood by the people at 
home, nor by the world of hearing and speak- 
ing people with whom we desire them to come 
into communication. It is no part of our duty 
to help them to become foreigners in their own 
country by permitting them to use, as a means 
of communication, a language that is not un- 
derstood by the people of that country. 

In brief, our relative positions seem to be as 
follows: 


I hold that, in an English-speaking 
country like the United States, the 
English language, and the English 
language alone, should be used as the 
means of communication and instruc- 
tion in all of our public schools. 

You hold that the sign language 
should also be employed in schools for 
the deaf; though why deaf children 
should be obliged to learn two distinct 
languages, where one alone is suffi- 
cient, your resolutions fail to state. 
In my opinion necessity alone could 
justify this, and necessity has not been 
shown. 


The sign language unfortunately is not 
English, and is therefore a foreign language to 
English-speaking people. It is obviously not 
advisable that our pupils should acquire, and 
use as their vernacular, a language that is not 
understood by the people among whom they 
live. 

Yours sincerely, 
ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL. 


{From a Teacher.] 
To the Editor: 


It may seem idle to commend that which has_al- 
ready been proved beyond need of commendation, but 
I cannot resist the temptation to offer an expression 
of gratitude for the new departure in the exposition 
of the value of the Visible Speech Symbols as given 
in Dr. Bell’s article on French pronunciation. It has 
always seemed to me that enough stress has not been 
laid upon the importance of the symbols in teaching 
foreign languages to the deaf. I am very sure that 
even a hearing person can reproduce the obscure 
French and German sounds much more accurately if 
he knows what to do with his vocal organs than he 


can when trying to follow the pronunciation by ear. I 
learned German wholly through the symbols, and now 
although I cannot remember that I ever heard a word 
of German spoken before I became deaf, I can read 
aloud so as to be understood perfectly by anyone who 
knows the language. 

Harriet U. ANpDREWwS. 


[From a Teacher. ] 
To the Editor: 


I wish Mrs. Sander’s paper on “How My Children 

Jere Educated” could be republished in all the 
school papers, and thus be brought to the attention of 
the graduates of the schools, educated under the old 
methods, who oppose oral instruction because they 
are ignorant of what may be accomplished under it. 
Mrs. Sanders was herself for a time in an oral school. 
Her home as a child was in a manual school. As a 
woman she has mingled with both oral and manual 
graduates. It is certainly of great significance that 
she should have chosen the purest of oral methods for 
the instruction of her deaf children. 

S. G. Davipson. 


[From a Director of a School for the Deaf.] 


To the Editor: 


I have Pe read for the second time the October 
number of the Review, and I must say that I think 
it is decidedly the best issue of the publication which 
I have ever read. While I heard a great many of 
the papers published therein read at the Chicago Con- 
vention, have read them again, and am more than 
ever convinced of the righteousness of the oral 
method of instruction, and am more than ever deter- 
mined to use all the influence I have in a conservative 
ad toward oralism in the School for the 
eaf. 


Dr. Turnbull Takes Exception. 


To the Editor: 


In the December number for 1909 of The Assocta- 
TIoN Review, Mr. Fred. H. Roe, of the Royal Insti- 
tution for the Deaf, at Derby, England, has written 
an article entitled, ‘Report upon a Visit to American 
Schools,’”” where he refers to “the recent visit to 
American Schools for the Deaf,’’ particularly those of 
Pennsylvania. 

Certainly do we feel that Mr. Roe could not have 
had more than a “flash-light’”” view of our Home, when 
he makes the startling statement, ‘“‘the proportion of 
mney deaf pupils here seemed remarkably small, 
two out of sixty-five.” 

Cuas. S. TuRNBULL, 
Secretary. 


Home for the Training in Speech of Deaf Children 
before They Are of School Age, Philadelphia. 


[Accompanying the above is a complete list of the 
64 pupils now in the Home, giving all details con- 
cerning them. The list shows that 33 of the pupils 
were born deaf, 26 became deaf at two years of age 
or under, 3 became deaf at ages from 2 years and 8 
months to 4 years, and 2, respectively, at 5 and at 6 
years and 9 months. Ep.] 


[From a Principal.] 
To the Editor: 


I had a delightful visit to several schools in Ger- 
many and Holland last fall. The speech work there 
is unsurpassed, but in the free use of language and 
in general information I consider we are in the lead. 
or educational work is being watched closely over 
there. 

The progressive school at Rotterdam was something 
of a surprise to me, as I had not heard so much of 
the oral schools in Holland as of those in Germany. 
Some of the pupils spoke to me in English, though 
they do not take time to teach it in the classes. 

The children in Holland impressed me as being con- 
scientious and endlessly painstaking, but they seem to 
regard reading as a task, to be well done and then 
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put away in a safe, instead of a pass-key to be con- 
tinuously used to enter endless realms of pleasure 
and interest. 

VIRGINIA A. OsBorn. 


[From a Teacher of a Deaf-Blind Pupil.] 


To the Editor: 


I think in the Review of December, 1908, there 
was an article by M. Kunz, of Germany, on the 
“Physiology of the Blind.” I was very much inter- 
ested in it then, and am now able to say from what 
I have observed in my present pupil that Mr. Kunz is 
right. Of course, no one could doubt anything he 
said, but still one always likes to see the wheels go 
round for one’s self. 

J. A. Fonny. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


UEBUNGSBUCH FUR SCHWERHGRIGE UND 
ERTAUBTE. DAS ABLESEN VOM MUNDE. 
[Exercise book for the hard-of-hearing and those 
who have become deaf. Lip-reading.] By Franz 
Xaver Rétzer. R. Oldenbourg, publisher, Mu- 
nich and Berlin. 1908. 8vo, pp. 52. 

The preface states that many among those for whose 
use this book is intended do, indeed, in time acquire 
some facility in understanding spoken language from 
lip movements. It is to classify and clearly to repre- 
sent these movements that this work is offered, thereby 
giving systematic knowledge and a pleasurable se- 
curity in lieu of the anxious and uncertain groping of 
the unaided individual. The work is condensed and 
tabulated, and includes sixteen full-page illustrations, 
each showing for some speech element the lip posi- 
tion; a sectional view of all the organs; and, what is 
new to us, a diagram showing the place and measure 
of contact of the tongue with the roof of the mouth 
for a particular sound or group of sounds. 


STATISTICAL INFORMATION AS TO THE IN- 
STITUTIONS FOR THE DEAF OF GER- 
MANY, and their Faculties, for the year 1909. 
By J. Radomski, Director of the Provincial Insti- 
tution in Posen. 1909. 16mo., pp. 83. 

This little book contains exhaustive statistics care- 
fully tabulated, giving the names of all institutions 
for the deaf in Germany and the names of the in- 
structors, with, in each instance, age, position, salary, 
ete., in full. 


GERMAN DEAF-MUTE CALENDAR for the year 
1910-1911.. By Max Hardtner. Dunningen, Wur- 
temberg. 16mo., pp. 177. 

This book contains besides the calendar er a 
complete list of the Institutions for the Beal 6 Ger- 
many and Austria, with the names of their respective 
Directors; also the number of teachers and pupils in 
each institution; and, in the case of the Austrian 
schools, the language taught is specified. 


THE STUDY OF THE DEAF CHILD (No. 3). 
Report of the State of Education in British and 
Irish Schools for the Deaf. Conducted by James 
Kerr Love, Glasgow: Alex. Macdougal. 
1909. 8vo, pp. 16, 9, 28. 

This is Dr. Love’s third contribution to a series on 
the general subject of the education of the deaf, the 
other two having the titles, “The Study of the Deaf 
Child” and “Cerebral Physiology and the Education 
of Deaf Children.” In the pamphlet before us is 
given a general historical review of the education of 
the deaf in Great Britain and Ireland, also a very 
interesting report upon the present conditions of 
British schools as regards equipment and methods. 

Referring to the Conference of Instructors of the 
Deaf held at Edinburgh in the summer of 1907, and 
the questions discussed, Dr. Love makes special men- 


tion of Dr. Crouter’s paper, and comments upon it as 
follows: 


_ “As at Philadelphia, so in Britain, oralism is sweep- 
ing over the country like a flood. At present the 
waters are muddy, and we cannot see clearly what the 
ultimate arrangements will be. But the sediment will 
fall and the waters will clear, and, making allowances 
for the differences between an institution and a coun- 
try, the result in Britain will be the same as that in 
Philadelphia. *Britain, with its compulsory training of 
all deaf children, and with its shorter school period, 
will have a larger proportion of manually taught 
children. But she will finally, I think, give up the 
combined method, and teach the majority of her deaf 
children thoroughly on the oral method.” 

r. Love concludes his paper with a summing up of 
what he considers are the needs at this time of British 
Schools for the Deaf, and as these needs are in their 
greater part common to our American schools, we 
may hope later to give room for publication of this 
summation. 
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Adapted from the French of A. Boyer. By 
Daniel Garcia, Director of the National School 
for Deaf-Mutes of Mexico. 4to, pp. 100. 


EJERCICOS DE OBSERVATION Y DE LEN- 
GUAJE. Adapted from the French of A. Boyer 
and Jules Pautre. By Daniel Garcia. Mexico, 


1909. 8vo, pp. 82. 

NEUE BEITRAGE ZUR KENNTNIS SAMUEL 
HEINICKES. By George and Paul Schumann. 
Ernest Weigandt, Leipzig, 1909. 8vo, pp. 148. 

A FIRST READER FOR DEAF CHILDREN. Com- 
piled and arranged for the National Association 
of Teachers of the Deaf. By the Publication 
Committee. Thomas Nelson & Sons, London and 
Edinburgh. 8vo, pp. 79. 7 


MANUAL FOR CLASS IN PRINTING. Used in 
the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. Published by the 
Institution. By Arthur Godwin. 16mo., pp. 
152. 


The Louisiana School is teaching two new 
trades—laundry work for the girls and bar- 
bering for the boys. 


The Kentucky Association of the Deaf will 
hold its triennial convention in Danville, Ky., 
on September 3, 4, and 5. 


The Ohio Legislature has increased the sal- 
aries of the women teachers in the State 
Schools for the Deaf to $900 a year. 


The seven New York State Schools for the 
Deaf have asked that their per capita allow- 
ance for each pupil be raised from $300 to 
$350 a year. 


A bill has been presented to the Oklahoma 
State Legislature asking an appropriation of 
$100,000 to be used in the construction of ad- 
— buildings for the State School for the 

eaf, 
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CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT 


(Continued from page 54) 


more intense impression than does the simple 
picture of the written word. And then the 
reproduction of articulation perceived through 
vision and touch? This reproduction requires 
a more complicated apparatus to play than 
does the imitation of the graphic image, and 
consequently it must leave an intense impres- 
sion. 

When no deficiencies make the ‘acquisition 
of mechanical speech impossible, the best means 
to obtain it is the articulate speech connected 
with the written picture of the word. 

Professor Friedlingsdorf then discusses and 
rejects the sign-method, and continues: 


The Vote of the Paris Conference. 


It is certain that when the Conference in 
Paris in 1878 voted for the adoption of the 
oral method, it was done through mature re- 
flection and by no means to manifest sympa- 
thy for anything German. 

Thesis IT. The acquisition of the sound lan- 
guage not only provides the deaf with a splen- 
did means of education, but by its aid he is 
given back to the hearing world to a degree 
unattainable through all other methods; the 
oral method is therefore empirically the most 
commendable for the instruction of the deaf, 
and in regard to its practical bearing, an even 
modest command of the spoken language is of 
higher value than is the instruction gained 
through other methods. Considering all of 
which and the possibilities attainable by the 
deaf, only the sound language can be held in 
regard as the basis of instruction. 

Thesis IIT. The conditions of the oral 
method for the pupils are a strong bodily con- 
stitution, besides ordinary fitness for training; 
the speech organs in a condition to emit a 
distinct articulation: sufficient mental power 
to acquire the oral idioms as images of 
thought, and to unite the linguistic content 
with the external form of speech. It should, 
therefore, be of necessity to investigate into 
this matter whether all deaf pupils are fit for 
this instruction, or whether a fraction are 
lacking. 

During a career of 31 vears as a teacher, 
the writer had many pupils impaired in one 
way or another, but none of them could be 
declared unfit for oral training because of 
bodily deficiencies. He must, however, say 
that many of the cases demanded hard and 
persistent work on the part of the teacher; 
but this is only in conformity with what con- 
science tells the teacher of the deaf is his duty 
to perform, and to never flinch if it be not 
from iron-hard necessity, 

Some obstacles are only of transitory na- 
ture, stich as changing of teeth, too big ton- 
sils, or adenoid vegetations, but most of them 
are to be remedied. Should it happen that a 
pupil’s powers of comprehension should 


seriously be impaired because of suffering 
from several of these ailments, even then 
there would not be any cognate reason for 
discarding that pupil from articulate speech, 
for at all events he would leave school as 
capable of making himself understood through 
writing as would he who had never uttered 
vocal sounds. It would perhaps be justifiable 
to exclude persons having hair lips or uvular 
deformities from oral instruction. Another 
cause for exemption is paralysis of the vocal 
chords. 

It is manifest that even the blind deaf may 
be successfully trained orally, and there are 
in reality only few cases where physical causes 
make oral education undesirable. The main 
difficulties lie not in the production and re- 
production of sounds, but when the many and 
complicated grammatical forms of the lan- 
guage appear, the shortcomings and the fail- 
ures begin with the mentally less equipped 
pupils. The association of idea and position 
of speech organs do not constitute the stum- 
bling block, but the many flexions and in- 
flexions, regularities and irregularities. 


A Government School for the Defective. 


The teachers of the deaf of the Rhine prov- 
ince have felt it a happy relief that the au- 
thorities have adhered to the wishes of the 
teaching profession, and have brought the 
less bright deaf together in a special institu- 
tion where they can receive an education 
adapted to their capabilities. The attainments 
in these R schools prove these poorly gifted 
children able to learn the spoken language. 
When a pupil fails, the calamity is not due to 
a more exacting method, but to lacking men- 
tality, and the failure would certainly appear 
were another method applied. 

We may well put the question whether the 
oral method could reach so far down as to 
the feeble-minded? Or, would the written 
form of language, without articulation, be 
preferable? The latter would carry with it 
exactly the same grammatical difficulties, and 
how would it be applicable in adult life? It 
would not free the deaf of the burden in- 
volved in the acquisition of language of the 
hearing world, but it would rob him of one 
of its main advantages: to speak, even if im- 
perfectly. In contemplating the use of the 
hand alphabet, the writer thinks it only an- 
other and less substantial form of writing. 
If adopted, the finger letters must come first 
in instruction, later on to be co-ordinated with 
the written form. The main drawback will 
first appear later on in life when the deaf man 
has to use this medium when carrying on his 
business. Herr Friedlingsdorf is convinced 
that the profession continually must stick to 
the policy of: 

t. Classifying the deaf in accordance with 
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their capacity for learning, as far as it is com- 
patible with the organization of teaching. 

2. Speech instruction for all trainable deaf 
provided with fit speech apparatus. 

3. Restriction of plan and aim in accordance 
with the mental power of the taught, espe- 
cially in regard to grammatical forms, because 
without regard to method, we must always 
carry in mind the lacking mentality with many 
pupils who will only accomplish little things, 
whatever be the method applied. Why, then, 
should we not choose that method which is 
of most practical value in life ? 


Frauelein Hermsen’s Views. 


Frauelein Hermsen, instructor in the insti- 
tution for backward deaf in Huttrop, con- 
tended that the sound language was the best 
educative means at disposal; also in regard to 
the backward deaf pupil. The main point is, 
whether a child is teachable or not. If fit for 


school education, this is conveyed through the 
oral method. It is of highest importance to 
the ordinary school for the deaf to sift the 
backward contingency of the pupils on the 
roll and to transfer these children to that par- 
ticular institution designated to receive them. 
The ordinary deaf child would benefit through 
that policy as well as the backward. The 
Huttrop institution is the place to where this 
class of the deaf in the Rhine province are 
sent, but its work is handicapped seriously 
when the ordinary deaf schools retain these 
pupils for three or four years before trans- 
ferring them. 

Director Blanke, of Huttrop, rejoiced in 
hearing the views upon methods held by 
Friedlingsdorf, because they conformed to his 
own, and at the Huttrop institution, in spite of 
the less brilliant material they worked with, 
they however stuck to the oral method. 


ANALYSIS OF THE ANNALS STATISTICS 


The American Annals of the Deaf for Jan- 
uary, IQI0, gives its usual annual statistics 
relating to the pupils and teachers in Ameri- 
can schools reported as present on November 
10, 1909: 

The number of schools for the deaf in the 
United States, including boarding, day, and 
private and denominational schools, was 144, 
an increase of 3 over the number reported a 
year ago. The number of pupils in school 
November 10 was 12,046, an increase of 56 
over the previous year. The number of pupils 
“taught speech” (column A) was increased in 
the year by 2091, while the number “taught 
wholly or chiefly by the oral method” (column 
B) was increased by 478. The number of pu- 
pils “taught wholly or chiefly by the auricular 
method” was this year increased by 23. 

The number of teachers of all kinds (in- 
cluding industrial) was decreased by 14—the 
number of academic teachers decreasing by 1, 
and of industrial teachers by 13. The latter 
decrease—of 13 industrial teachers—is more 
than accounted for in the fact that the 21 Wis- 
consi day schools, which a year ago reported 
28 industrial teachers, this year report but 1. 
The number of articulation teachers was in- 
creased in the year by 24. 

Since the last report in the Annals new 
schools have been established as follows: In 
Chicago, the Jirka Public Day School, located 
on 17th street, between Loomis and Laughlin; 
at Conneaut, Ohio, in charge of Mrs. Rosa 
Keeler; at Portland, Oregon, in charge of 
Miss Anna Sullivan, and at Newport News, 
Va., in charge of William C. Ritter. Schools 
discontinued were the Sparta, Wisconsin, Day 
School, and the Menominee, Michigan, Day 
School. 

The following tables give the footings of 


the Annals tables for the years from 1893 to 
1909 inclusive, with percentages computed 
from them. See also tables published in the 
AssociATION Review, June, 1900, pp. 234 and 
235, and pp. 243 and 244: 
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The percentages in the above table, in the 
direction and measure of the changes that 
they show, are illustrated in the diagram, the 
marginal figures indicating the per cent in each 
case: 
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A, pupils taught speech ; B, taught wholly or chiefly 
by the Oral Method; C, taught wholly or chiefly by the 
Auricular Method. 


The following table gives the number of 
instructors of the several classes indicated, as 


compiled from the Annals footings. It will be 
noted that since 1898 the industrial teachers 
have been included in the returns to the An- 
nals, and hence in its totals. The percentages 
as computed relate exclusively to the academic 
teachers, there being no means of determining 
the number or percentage of industrial teach- 


ers employing articulation in their work of in- 
struction : 


NSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF IN THE UNITED 
STATES—STATISTICS FROM THE ANNALS. 


| 


Not including industrial 


| teachers. 
Year,|. Total Articulation 
| teachers. teachers. , teachers. 
Total 
teachers. 
Number. — 
765 331 43-3 
784 372 47-4 
835 ' 397 47-5 
879 | 427 48.6 
928 487 52.5 
94 530 55-8 
986 561 56.9 
1,010 588 | 58.2 
1,027 64t | 62.4 
1,039 664 63.9 
ane 1,065 696 65.4 
1,125 734 65.2 
1905... 1,491 | 332 1,159 749 64.6 
1906 .., 1,525 | 351 1,174 765 65.2 
1907 .... 1,552 359 1,193 767 64.3 
1908... 1,648 394 1,254 83 66.6 
1908 .... 1,624 481 1,253 68.6 
F.W.B 


TO PARENTS 


Recent articles of interest to you include “How a Mother Educated Her Own Deaf Child,” by 
— L. Cobb; “How My Children Were Educated,” by Mrs. Lucy M. Sanders; “‘Jane and the 
mbols,” by Mary S. Breckenridge; “A Plea for the Education of Parents of Deaf Children,” by 


rs. Lucile M. Moore. 


TO PHYSICIANS, ESPECIALLY AURISTS 


Recent articles you sy read include “The Power of Hearing in the Deaf and the Task of the 


Specialist Physician,” 


by Dr. G. Ferreri, Instituto pei Sordomuti, Milan, Italy; Hereditary Deafness 


(anon) ;,‘‘Are the Deaf Less Sensitive to Pain Than Others ” a discussion; “The Function of Hear- 
ing and the Language of Deafness,” by George E. Shambaugh; “Laboratory Methods of Determining 


the Status of the Deaf,” by D. P. McMillan. 


TO PSYCHOLOGISTS AND SOCIAL WORKERS 


Recent articles of importance to you include “ 


Overcoming Limitations of Human Efficiency,” by 


Seth W. Gregory; “Illustrated Lessons in Morals,” by the Rev. Milton Fairchild, founder of the 


Moral Education Board; “Conversing With the Blind-Deaf,” by Prof. A 


Czily; “Social Training 


That Makes for Efficiency,” by Marion E. Washburn; “Cultural Value of Industrial Education,” by 


E. W. Walker. 


TO TEACHERS 


Every page in THe Vorta Review contains matter of importance to you. In addition, an em- 
ployment agency is maintained by the Association that is free to all members. 


TO THE GENERAL MAGAZINE READER 


_ Read “The Reminiscences of a Retired Educator,” started in the April number; “The Last of the 
Priest Kings,” in the same number; and _the forthcoming articles, ‘“The New King of Pain,” “Fishes 


That Fish, 


and “‘A New Alphabet for China,” all illustrated. In addition, pictures and facts; facts 


on an interesting big subject you know little about, and facts on all sorts of things you didn’t know 
er tales also for the young, and many pages of pictures monthly. 


Send 2-Cent Stamp for Booklet, “THE STORY OF THE VOLTA BUREAU” 
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FORM OF 


NOMINATION BLANK 
for Membership in 
The American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf 


The Volta Bureau for the Increase and Diffusion of Knowledge Relating to the Deaf 
Including The Volta Review Free for Term of Membership 


F. W. BOOTH, General Secretary 
Volta Building, Washington, D. C. 


I Nominate for Membership 


NAME OF MEMBER 


Annual dues in the United States for membership in both institutions, $2, including THE VOLTA REVIEW 
free of charge for the period of membership; in Canada, $2.50; elsewhere, $3. Life membership every- 
where, $50. Make checks payable to Fred’k Eichelberger, Treasurer. If at a distance from Washington, 

please remit by New York draft or post-office money order. 


FORM OF 
APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 
The American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf 


The Volta Bureau for the Increase and Diffusion of Knowledge Relating to the Deaf 
Including The Volta Review Free for Term of Membership 


F. W. BOOTH, General Secretary, 
Volta Building, Washington, D. C. 


I desire to become a member of the Association and of the Bureau, I 


and enclose $. in payment of dues. 


Name 


Address 


City and State 


Annual dues for membership in both institutions, which includes THE VOLTA REVIEW free for period of 
membership, $2 in the United States and Mexico; $2.50 in Canada; elsewhere, $3. Life membership 
everywhere, $50, including THE REVIEW. Make checks — to Fred’k Eichelberger, Treasurer. 


If at a distance from Washington, please remit by New York draft or post-office money order. 
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